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1000 new hopper cars on Chesapeake and Ohio to have Timken bearings! 


The Next Great Step in 


Railroading is under way! 


HE Chesapeake and Ohio 1s ushering 
in the next great step in railroading by 
equipping 1000 new 70-ton hopper cars 
with Timken tapered roller bearings in place 
of the friction-type bearings ¢ ommonly used 
up to now. 
As the first railroad to adopt “Roller 
Freight” on a large scale, the C & O will 
enjoy many advantages: 


‘Roller Freight” starts with one-eighth 


the power needed to starta fric tion freieht 
train. Speeds can be increased because 
Timken bearings lift all speed restrictions 
due to bearings.“ Hot boxes” are eliminated. 
There’s no need for the winter cuts in freight 
tonnage necessary with friction bearings 
The Timken Company has pioneered in 
the adaptation of roller bearings to all types 
of locomotives and railroad rolling stock, 
just as it has led in developing the use of 
roller bearings throughout industry 
Timken bearings are first choice for the 
tough jobs becaus¢ their tape red construc- 
tion takes any combination of radial and 
thrust loads. 
For the best in bearings, look for the 


trademark “Timken” The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. T: pered 
Roller Bearmgs, Alloy Steels and ‘Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits 





“PEAKE” AND HIS MATE, “CHESSIE”’, famed feline 
symbols cf the C&O, can purr with pride 
over the Timken name on the journal boxes of 
these new coal cars. The C&O is the world’s 
largest originating carricr of bituminous coal 
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Look out for dust in your eyes 


T’S TIME someone turned the light of truth on 

the false statements that fill the air. These are state- 
ments intended to blind you, so that while you’re blind 
you can be led—to your own ultimate harm but to the 
great personal benefit of the so-called “leaders”. 


You hear these statements every day: 


1. “Corporations are making huge profits they could 
use, to increase wages.” The truth is that if a// profits 
were used, wages could be increased in total only 4%, 
and if that were done, investment in new equipment 
would stop, productivity would go down, and soon we 
would be in the worst depression the world ever saw. 


2. Another statement is: “Corporations have swollen 
wartime profits out of which they could raise wages.” 
This simply is not true. The government (which means 
the people) prevented it, with Excess Profits Taxes and 
Renegotiation. And most of the profits left are invested 
in buildings and machinery which can be turned into 
wages only by being used, efficiently. 
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3. Another claim: “Wages can be raised without rais- 
ing prices.” Yes, as we pointed out earlier, you could raise 
wages 4%, but without an increase in production that’s 
all—and then you’ve wiped out profit, prevented invest- 
ment in new equipment, and started that factory on a 
downward spiral to bankruptcy which means vo wages. 


4.. The final bit of dust is: “Even if prices do go up, 
to pay higher wages, it will do no harm.” The higher 
the price of anything, the fewer there are who can buy 
it. The fewer who buy it, the fewer the jobs needed 
to make it. 


The dust-throwers hope to blind you to these two all- 
important facts: 
First—profit is the life-blood that keeps a business 
growing, and it is only the growing business that 
can provide more and better jobs. 
Second—more wages can come only out of more 
efficient production. Where else is the money to 
come from? 
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Construction. Present conditions indi- 
cate a total construction expenditure of 
$18,300,000,000 to $19,600,000,000 in 1947, 
the Commerce Department reported. Last 
December’s estimates forecast a total of 
$21,600,000,000 for this year. Maintenance 
and repair work still is expected to total 
about $6,500,000,000, but the earlier esti- 
mate of $15,000,000,000 in new construc- 
tion was pared down to between $12,000,- 
000,000 and $13,000,000,000. Unfavorable 
factors included sharper rises in costs than 
had been expected, reductions in the num- 
ber of new houses started, absence of the 
usual spring increase in building activity. 


Strategic materials. Procedures for 
sale of strategic metals and minerals avail- 
able to qualified industries from the Office 
of Metals Reserve were spelled out by Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Purchase ap- 
plications may be made to the Civilian 
Production Administration, Washington 25, 


D.C., on RFC Form MR-45. 


Postal rule. Starting May 1, parcels 
may be mailed to Army members overseas 
without a signed request from the addres- 
see. Parcels still are limited to 70 pounds 
and 100 inches length and girth combined, 
but the former restriction of one package 
a week to any one person is removed. 

Post Office Department offered the first 
sale of Air Letter Sheets, new mailing 
forms similar to V-mail that will go by air 
mail anywhere in the world for 10 cents. 
Officials noted that international air-mail 
tonnage has increased 77 per cent since 
rates for overseas air mail were reduced 
last November. 


Surplus property. War Assets Admin- 
istration asked Congress to remove priori- 
ties for veterans, States and other pre- 
ferred buyers on surplus property except 
real estate. WAA also ruled that advance 
deposits on purchases will be required in 
the future on fixed-price sales of surplus 
goods. Deposits also will be required from 
buyers in all bid sales, including those 
involving less than $5,000. 


The March of the News 


Veterans’ benefits. Veterans in school 
under the GI Bill of Rights were told to 
apply immediately for supplemental cer- 
tificates of eligibility if they plan to attend 





another school this summer. Veterans’ 
Administration said advance applications 
are necessary to insure receipt of the cer- 
tificate before enrollment in a new school. 

Reviewing the record on veterans’ loans, 
VA said defaults on loans resulting in 
claims against the Government occurred 
in only 170 home loans. More than 643,000 
home loans have been approved for VA 
guarantee. Out of 59,450 business loans, 
960 defaults have resulted in claims against 
the Government. Out of 26,700 farm loans, 
68 defaults have been recorded. Approxi- 
mately $947,100 has been paid out by VA 
to make good on loan guarantees, with this 
total subject to reduction by recovery 
through liquidation of security for the 
loans. 


Farm labor. Congress sent to the White 
House legislation extending the farm-labor 
program to Dec. 31, 1947. The program 
allows producers of sugar beets, fruits, 
vegetables and others in need of seasonal 
labor to hire farm workers from Mexico, 
Haiti and other Caribbean areas. 


Land prices. A 12 per cent rise in farm- 
land prices during the year ended March 1, 
1947, was reported by Department of 
Agriculture. Average market values of 
farm real estate thus reached a level 92 
per cent above the 1935-39 average. Prices 
rose 17 per cent in the East South Central 
States, the largest increase during the year. 
In most States, about one half of the price 
increase for the year took place during the 
November-March period. 


Copper. The 4-cents-a-pound import tax 
on copper would be lifted until March 31, 
1949, under terms of legislation passed by 
Congress and sent to the President. Cop- 
per sulfate is specifically excluded from 
the exemption provision, designed to speed 
up the flow of copper into the U.S. from 
foreign suppliers. 
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1. FASTEST SHAVER. Remington Rand pioneered the 
multiple-head principle to make the Remington the 
fastest shaver. Today’s Remington Foursome puts 
754 cutting edges into action 8,000 times per minute. 
2. GIVES A BETTER SHAVE in less time. The four heads 
of a Remington Foursome don’t miss a hair. The 
whisker that gets by head number one is sure to be 
clipped by heads two, three or four. 

3. SHAVES LONG AND SHORT HAIRS. The four edges of 
the Blue Streak Head snip long hairs at a touch. 

4. CUTS A NEAT HAIRLINE around sideburns and mus- 
taches. Another Blue Streak advantage. 

5. WELCOMES TOUGH BEARDS. The managers of our 
ninety-one Shaving Headquarters (in principal cities) 
say they are yet to find a man with a beard the Rem- 
ington won’t shave. 


aves COMBINED 


R 
MORE REMINGTON ot 
SINCE 1940 THAN ALL OTHE 


REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


SHAVE DRY 
The Blue Streak Twin Shaving Head. 


A-Two inside cutters. B—Twin shaving 
heads. C—Four long hair cutting edges. 


REMINGTON RAND INC, «+ ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION « 


6. HAS POWER TO SPARE. The motor of a Remington 
has a speed of 8,000 RPM and develops power enough 
to plow through any beard with ease. 


7. EASY TO HANDLE. The Remington Shaver shaves 
from any angle—doesn’t have to be held ‘‘just so.” 


8. LASTS FOR YEARS. Hundreds of thousands of prewar 
Remingtons—are still in daily service. 

9. PRECISION-BUILT and warranted by one of America’s 
leading precision manufacturers— Remington Rand, 
Inc. 

10. RECOMMENDED BY PROFESSIONALS. Barbers every- 
where are offering customers Remington shaves. For 
example, at the famous Terminal Barber shops, largest 
chain of barber shops in the world. The Remington is 
also the official shaver for passengers’ use aboard air- 
liners of American Airlines and TWA. 


The New Remington Foursome — 
$19.50 Features a Blue Streak twin 
shaving head and two round heads. 
There is al 

some at 50 and the Remington 
Dual at $15.7 All Remingtons oper- 
ate on AC or DC, 


» the Remington Three- 





& PROOUCT OF Remuagion Rand INCORPORATED 


NO LATHER NO BLADES 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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Two ways to be particular 


ONE WAY would be to train and equip your- 
self to recognize quality in every element that 
goes into a fluorescent lamp. Then, if you’re as 
particular as G-E Lamp scientists are, you'd 
insist on nothing less than 99.998% purity in the 
drop of mercury that is a part of every fluores- 
cent lamp. Tiny though the drop is, any con- 
tamination would raise hob with lamp life. So 
General Electric developed the apparatus above 
to purify virgin mercury to within two-thou- 
sandths of one per cent of absolute purity! 
Duplicating G-E’s quality methods would be a 
costly and difficult process. The simplest way to 
be particular about lamp quality is to merely... 


when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 





INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


whenever you buy fluorescent lamps for your 
business and home. This familiar trademark 
assures you the advantages of all that is 
latest and best in lamp development. *And 
General Electric Lamp research is at work 
constantly to make G-E lamps ever better, 
and to make them Stay Brighter Longer. 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166U-5-2, Nela Park, 


Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet of 
facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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It is well to keep in mind, as things start down, that business is to be 
quite good even at the bottom. There isn't a chance of another 1929-32 crash. 

Prices, production, income and trade all are likely to decline about 20 per 
cent. Some things will go down much more than that, some less. Over all, 
though, it probably is to be close to a 20 per cent recession. 

A 20 per cent recession still will leave things about 50 per cent above 
prewar 1939. Business will be in a boom by peacetime standards of the past. 

Any shakeout of the kind now starting is painful. Many people will get 
badly hurt. <A good many business enterprises will fail. Large numbers of 
workers will lose jobs. Yet goods will be abundant at lower prices. Living 
standards will rise for those who escape income cuts, or whose income is reduced 


less than the decline in price levels. Business activity will continue at a high 





level, judged by prewar standards, even when things are slowest. 


Buyers right now are getting the upper hand over sellers in most fields. 

Price cutting, clearance sales, Newburyport plans are just proof of the 
shift from a sellers' market to a buyers’ market. 

Prices are starting on the way down. Quality is to be on the way up. 

Buyers will call the tune more and more. Sellers will need to gear their 
prices and goods to buyers’ wants and to buyers’ pocketbooks. The time when 
anything can be sold at any‘price is past. 





Wage rates are to rise higher as prices move lower. 

Employment, at the same time, will decline, unemployment will rise. 

Wage increases not accompanied by worker-efficiencv increase will force 
employers to economize on labor, will generate unemnloyment. 

Unemployment is likely to rise at least 4,000.000 by early 1948. 

High and rising wage rates plus low labor efficiency in a time of price 

















me declines leaves employers with no alternative but to reduce labor forces or to go 
your broke once profit margins fade, as they are likely to fade for many. 
mark Profits, now immense, will fall fast with a decline in prices at a time of 
at is rising wage rates and declining volume of sales. 
*And Labor leaders are negotiating millions of workers out of future jobs. 
york 
ye Wage earners who keep jobs, as most will, are to be better off. 
‘ Salaried workers, too, will gain 9° living costs slowly decline. 

Farmers will lose income with declining prices, but farm income even at a 
Park, rate $6,000,000,000 under present would be double that of prewar. 





let of Businessmen, where astute and efficient, will gain. Others will lose. 
Retailers, where loaded with high-nriced merchandise, often will suffer, if 
forced to cut prices before manufacturers and wholesalers cut. 
Wholesalers, with big inventories, are caught between resistance by retail- 
ers to prices asked and pressure from manufacturers to take more goods. 
Manufacturers will face difficulty in cutting prices of finished goods at a 
time when wage rates are rising and material cost~ hold high, unless labor ef- 
ficiency should rise sharply, which it isn't doing. 















(over) 
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NEWSGHKAN-~ +. OMORROW-- (Continued) 


Yet price reduction is to be forced in many fields by declining demand. 

Price cuts, in the end, will come out of: (1) lowered raw-material prices, 
(2) reduced use of labor, (3) squeezed margins of profit. Wage-rate reduction 
is not likely to be widespread for those who keep their jobs. 





In the end, probably before mid-1948, these things will happen: 

1. Building costs will decline as materials decline in price and time re- 
quired for building is reduced. Rents will rise as costs of building go down, 
thereby stimulating an expansion of building activity. 

2. Food and clothing prices will decline, releasing dollars for spending 
on other things. Food now takes a very big slice out of the average budget. 

3. Prices generally will be marked down, so incomes will go farther. 

4. Taxes will be cut to release more income for spending by individuals. 

Gradually an upturn will get under way from a level about, 20 per cent under 
the present, as buyers find that their dollars go farther, as demands grow and 
goods are consumed faster at a lower level of prices. Adjustment now starting 
with widespread retail bargain sales is likely to run about a year. 








Trouble with Russia is unlikely to upset the pattern of change to come. 

What is developing in the world is not a prospect of early war. There is 
next to no chance of that unless U.S. starts it, which it won't. 

Instead, there is a clearing of the air, a sharpening of issues that have 
to be faced in trying to put the postwar world back into working order. 


U.S.-Britain made these things definite and clear: 

Appeasement of Russia is finally and unequivocally ended. Why that is so 
is shown for you on page 24 in the record of concessions already made. 

U.S. resources will be used to resist Russian control of Europe. This na- 
tion fought two wars to block German control of Europe. Russia now wants it. 

Western Germany will be given a chance to revive, oriented westward. 

A dollar loan to Russia will remain impossible so long as Russian policy is 
to demand everything, concede nothing on the issue of dominance in Europe. 

There isn't a chance for a unified world until Russian attitudes change. 
Two worlds, one run by Russia, the other supported by U.S. resources, are sure 
to emerge if Russia insists on having her way as the price of agreement. 














Why war isn't an early issue can be seen from a few figures. 

In Russia's sphere are about 15 per cent of warmaking resources. 

In_ the outside world are 85 per cent of resources required in war. 

Russia's plan isn't war. The Russian plan is one of infiltration, of 
troublemaking, of encouragement to civil war in outside areas. Her plan is to 
lay the groundwork for local Communist groups to take over, whittling away at the 
areas outside the Russian sphere, getting things set so that, if and when a war 
does come, her fifth columns can assure trouble for the other side. 

Russia's present strength is analyzed for you on page 14. 








Dollar loans abroad are to grow in size and importance. 

Loans of dollars in the 1920s totaled above $11,000,000,000. Lending of 
that period bolstered business at home, provided for development abroad. 

Loans in the period ahead will be on a much greater scale than that, will 
get up into multiple billions to be used in bolstering other nations and to help 
keep industry active at home. Loans abroad are a pump-priming method that has 
features that are more attractive than relief outlays or public works at home. 
Loans of the 1920s were in a period of Republican administration. 

Dollars will help get the world back on its feet. Russia will not share in 
the dollars so long as she insists on making all the rules herself. 








See also pages 11, 19, 22, 38. 
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The Man who Smiled for 47 Years and 27 minutes! 
. by Mr. Friendly 





Mr. Glib, of the Glib Company, was a great believer in smiles... 
he told his employees to smile, smile, smile... and they did. 


And then one day... 
The production manager came into Glib’s office. “Production is off 50%!” he smiled... 
“Accidents are up 60%!” he grinned... 
“And worker morale”...he laughed merrily, “Is absolutely frightful!” 
Then it happened! For the first time in 47 years and 27 minutes, Mr. Glib frowned... 
He tried to smile the old Glib smile... He put on his patented smile restorer... but it was no use... 
inside, he was weeping... 


At that fateful moment, who should walk in, but Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual Man. 





“I’ve got a real smile restorer,” he said, “It’s 
called I.E. Loss CONTROL* ...a special service A : 
that cuts accidents, booms production and (| (‘Gy gy 
zooms worker morale”... 4 
A ! 
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“Best of all” he continued, “You get I.E. at no extra cost!” 
Well, Glib signed up with American Mutual quick as a wink, 
and that was the answer to the smile shortage in the Glib plant. 
Today they’re smiling 8 hours a day...with a smile and a 
half for overtime! 
You can put smiles in your plant, too... And at no extra cost! 
Write today for full details on American Mutual’s 
LE. Loss CONTROL, the service that goes with every industrial 
policy. Don’t delay... Here’s the address: American A M 
Mutual Liability Sisneaiiacs Company, Dept. U-8, MERICAN UTUAL paar 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 





Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





the first American liability insurance company 


© 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 














go along with 
your mail! 


L—— Yes, you go along with your 
mail, Your signature, your thoughts and 
the paper — all three — represent you. 
Make certain that the message backed by 
your signature is conveyed on the finest 
paper. For, like a well-designed package 
inviting reception to its contents, fine 
letterhead paper creates a wholesome re- 
ception .. . enhancing whatever you have 
to say, reflecting your good taste. Hold 
the letters that you sign to the light. See 
if the watermark says “‘all three’’ as por- 
trayed below—that’s Fox River’s quality 
guarantee for the finest in letterhead 
paper. Ask your printer about Fox River’s 
cotton fibre paper for every business need. 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 414E- 
South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wis. 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


OUR WATERMARK 
is your quality guarantee 
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Look through 
the paper... 
see ali three! 





1 COTTON FIBRE 


y) 25 - 50 - 75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 
Y 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dp 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN deal with the Office of the 
Housing Expediter after May 4 in mat- 
ters relating to rent control.-In an execu- 
tive order, the President shifts these con- 
trols from the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Suits involving charges of violating 
OPA orders other than rent control will 
be handled by the Justice Department. 
At the same time, remaining controls of the 
Civilian Production Administration are 
being transferred to the Department of 
Commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to take an in- 
come tax deduction for the entire expenses 
of a trust where the trust receives both 
taxable and exempt income, all of which is 
distributable currently. The U.S. Tax 
Court rules in one case involving such a 
trust that expenses are deductible from the 
trust income only to the extent that they 
are allocable to the taxable income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use more natural rub- 
ber in manufacturing medium-sized pas- 
senger-car tires. CPA increases the amount 
of rubber that can be used from about 
three pounds to eight pounds. Also, pro- 
ducers of camelback for recapping larger- 
sized truck tires can use as much natural 
rubber as is required. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required to 
pay your truck drivers for time spent 
waiting between runs. In one case where 
truck drivers were free to do whatever they 
pleased between scheduled runs, but were 
subject to call, a federal district court 
holds that this time was not working time 
for which the drivers must be paid under 
the overtime-compensation provision of 
the Wage-Hour law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain help from U.S. dis- 


trict attorneys in preparing debt claims 
against aliens whose property was seized 
by the U.S. prior to Jan. 1, 1947. The Jus- 
tice Department announces that forms and 
instructions for filing these claims are 
available at district offices. Claims must 
be filed before June 1, 1947. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, safely 
offer to rent to a tenant a house or apart- 
ment that was built with priority assist- 


and administrative decisions. 


ance under the emergency housing pro. 
gram, on condition that he buy an interes 
in the property. The Housing Expedite; 
announces that his office plans to bring 
action against this growing practice of 
“tie-in” rental deals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views on pro- 
posed changes in the rules for employment 
taxes until May 16. The Treasury issues 
a proposed ruling to amend _ regulations 
governing payment of Social Security, jp. 
surance and unemployment taxes and car. 
riers’ taxes, to conform with an act of 
Congress amending the Internal Revenye 
Code. Interested persons are offered an 
opportunity to suggest changes in the pro- 
posals. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy surplus property 
from the War Assets Administration at 
fixed-price sales without making a deposit, 
unless you have established credit with the 
agency. WAA now requires deposits in 
fixed-price sales as well as for purchases in 
bid and auction sales. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid a collective. § 


bargaining election in your plant if you 
plan to sell the plant soon, and the pur. 
chaser expects to move in new workers 
from another plant. The National Labor 
Relations Board decides that an election 
need not be held in one plant that is to 
be sold within a few months. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be given 
priority in buying Government surplus 
property merely because you hold an ex- 
port preference certificate issued by CPA. 
In amending its exnort controls for clari- 
fication, CPA explains that these prefer- 
ence certificates on certified export orders 
do not obligate Government agencies to 
sell surpluses to the certificate holders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise watches that 
you manufacture as “waterproof,” “shock- 
proof” or “nonmagnetic” unless they meet 
prescribed tests as to these particular 
qualities. The Federal Trade Commission 
outlines specific trade-practice rules for 
the watch industry in claiming these and 
similar qualities in the advertisement of 
its products. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 


.many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unirep States 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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YES—This is a Goal Mine Town! 
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IF YOU DROVE through this clean, neat little community, 
you might never think it was a coal mine town. For the comfort 
and convenience of these modern homes contradict things 
you ve heard about how coal miners live. 

Not every “coal town,” of course, can boast homes like these. 
But they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, in increas- 
ing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, sanitation, 
recreation, and other aspects of community living. 


Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 





gemninows Coal miners own ba own homes or rent from 











owned cau rentals arming those oie available to 








workers in other industries. 





Home-ownership among coal miners is increasing — due in 
no small measure to encouragement and financial aid from mine 
owners who realize that a man becomes a better worker and a 
better citizen as he develops pride in “a home of his own.” 





MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut. More than 
50% is mechanically loaded. Only about 
5% is mined by pick and shovel! As a 
result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines 
are the most productive in the world, pay 
the best wages, and are being operated 
with greater safety than ever before. Be- 
tween 1924 and 1946, fatalities per million 
tons declined 62%. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








700,000 
STOCKHOLDERS 


They are all a part of 
good telephone service 


The owners of the Bell System are 
everyday people like the rest of us, in 
all walks of life, in the cities, towns and 
rural areas of America. 

More than half of the 700,000 owners 
of the American Telephone and ‘Tele- 
graph Company have been stockhold- 
ers for ten years or more. More than half 
are women. One in every fourteen is a 
telephone employee. 

About 210,000 stockholders own 5 
shares or less. The average holding is 
30 shares. No one person or institution 
owns as much as one-half of one per 
cent of the stock. 

The savings of many people helped 
build the Bell System which serves so 
many people and gives employment to 
625,000 men and women. 
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THE FIRST SIGN OF A SETBACK: 
TROUBLE IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Oversupply, Price Resistance Behind Closing of Soft-Woolen Mills 





Increase in unemployment. ing about 2,600,000 of the 15,100,000 em- gests that production will be reduced be- 
ployed in all manufacturing. Value of the fore prices are cut substantially. 


Indications of similar decline product in these fields has been running at A survey of conditions in the textile and 
later for worsted and cotton nearly $22,500,000,000 a year. A slowing garment industries, made by a member 
down, after six years of boom activity in of the Board of Editors of The United 

Boston textiles and clothing, is of widespread im- States News, leads to these conclusions: 


A turn downward is occurring in parts of — portance for that reason. The slowing down Price obviously is at the root of present 
the textile industry. Many woolen mills to date, however, is very slight in the field troubles. The public is starting to balk at 
are shutting or slowing down. Unemploy- of cotton textiles. prices charged by retailers for woolen 
ment, as a result, is returning to some mill It is in soft woolen goods, used chiefly goods and cotton goods. Retailers and 
towns of New England and in some other in women’s clothing, in men’s overcoats wholesalers, as a result, are pressing manu- 
sections. and in blankets, that a severe slump has facturers for lower prices. Manufacturers, 


This turn in woolen textiles is being first occurred. As many as 20 per cent of in many instances, have been balking at 
accepted as the starting signal of a turn’ the mills making these goods are closed, price reductions, or limiting them, owing 
inindustry generally. Agriculture had been and 30 per cent more are operating on cur- to the rise in cost of labor and of raw 
expected by many to give this signal as _ tailed schedules. In the other half of the materials. There has been a great effort 
1947 crops started to market. Instead, an industry, making hard-finished fabrics, to push goods into export as the do- 
oversupply of soft woolen goods accounted _ principally for men’s clothing, the boom is mestic market narrowed, but now buy- 
for the first turn. Cutbacks in the shoe continuing. There is a continuing boom, ers abroad are beginning to become price 
industry are occurring as well. Also, the too, in output of cotton goods, but there conscious. 


garment industry in New York is slowed are signs in both of these fields that supply Men’‘s clothing offers an example of 
greatly with substantial unemployment. is catching up with demand and soon may’ what is happening. Demand for men’s 


Textiles and apparel represent this actually shoot ahead of demand at the wear remains high, and inventories are low 
country’s second largest industry, employ- present price level. Initial experience sug- by normal standards. Worsted fabrics re- 








Bees. 
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MARKDOWN ON MAIN STREET: After six years of boom activity, a $22,500,000,000-a-year industry started slowing down 
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FOR THE MEN— 
Demand high, inventories low... 


cently were increased 10 per cent in price. 
Some manufacturers of men’s clothing had 
expected to raise prices 5 to 10 per cent to 
cover this added cost. Retailers are balk- 
ing, however, and the prospect now is that 
the higher costs will be absorbed by manu- 
facturers rather than by retail customers. 
The makers of these clothes will step up 
pressure to force a reduction in price of 
fabrics. Summer suits generally will sell at 
present price levels, except as retailers 
mark them down at a loss in profit margin, 
but, by autumn, heavier suits are likely to 
be slightly cheaper than they have been 
recently. 

At the same time, overcoats are going 
to be abundant next season and _ prices 
probably will be lower, reacting to the 
doldrums in the field of soft woolen fabrics. 
Quality is being improved. 

Women’s and children’s clothing pro- 
vides another story. Consumer resistance 
to high prices has brought an end to the 
boom that kept this industry going at top 
speed during the war. Stocks are piling 
up in all channels of distribution. Manu- 
facturers and retailers are watching profits 
fade. The result is a cutting back of pro- 
duction, rising unemployment, price reduc- 
tions, and a shift to lower-priced lines of 
clothing. 

Thousands of garment workers are out 
of jobs in New York, where the women’s 
and children’s wear industry is heavily con- 
centrated. Some will go back when buying 
for autumn begins, but there is not to be 
the demand in this field that there was a 
year ago. Retailers are expected to reduce 
their initial orders about 40 per cent from 
last year, and place new orders only as 
goods are sold. This means most stores will 
sarry lower inventories of new goods than 
in 1946. 

A large segment of the women’s knit- 
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wear industry is tempo- 
rarily shut down. Produc- 
tion of women’s sweaters is 
off two thirds from a year 
ago, and prices are drop- 
ping. 

Manufacturers of lower- 
priced women’s dresses are 
playing safe, are turning 
out goods sparingly in hope 
of a price break in cotton 
and rayon finished goods. 
Generally, these manufac- 
turers are producing at 
little more than 25 per cent 
sapacity. In the higher- 
priced dress lines, demand 
still is active, and to date 
there is much less buyer 
resistance. 

In cotton goods, prices 
on the whole are declining 
slowly. Up to now, mills 
have reduced prices on such 
goods as chenille spreads, 
towels, some yarns, and 
certain twills and drills used in clothing. 
Although mills resist buyers’ demands for 
across-the-board reductions, a number of 
price concessions have been made. All such 
price cuts are attributed to increasing 
stocks and lagging sales. A proposed in- 
crease in the price of sheets and pillow 
cases appears to have been abandoned. 
Also, men’s shirts priced at $1.98 and $2.98 
are reaching some store shelves, although 
their quality is low. 

Demand for cotton goods from abroad is 
helping to maintain price levels in this in- 
dustry. Exports this year may run to 1,000,- 
000,000 yards, compared with 778,000,000 
yards in 1946. Also, the industry has been 
able to avoid a price slump by shifting to 
the manufacture of scarce items when 
abundant supply developed in other lines. 
This has resulted in reducing the output 
of such things as heavy cotton duck and 
stepping up production of bed sheets and 
shirt material. 

Further price cuts in cotton goods al- 
most surely will be showing up in the 
months ahead, however. Mills now con- 
suming raw cotton at an annual rate of 
more than 10,000,000 bales have cut down 
on their cotton buying, and a drop in con- 
sumption to a 7,400,000-bale rate later this 
year is not unlikely. 

The rayon story is one of price resist- 
ance all along the line, from manufacturers 
through consumers. Not long ago, manu- 
facturers of rayon clothing were willing to 
pay premiums of 100 to 200 per cent for 
fabrics, to middlemen who had bought the 
fabrics from the mills, but now the manu- 
facturers are paying only 30 to 40 per 
cent premiums to these middlemen because 
of a slackening of sales. Mills generally 
have been able to keep prices up, but occa- 
sional reductions are appearing. The trend 
in this field is toward a 15 to 20 per cent 


—Botany Worsted 
—FOR THE WOMEN 
- « . stocks high, resistance higher 


drop in the retail price of rayon clothing 
before very long. 

Nylon now is beginning to bid for a 
share of the fabric business. Thirty per 
cent more nylon yarn will be available 
this summer, and more will be coming 
next year. It may show up in raincoats, 
linings, bathing suits and fabrics resem- 
bling wool. Nylon stockings for women are 
selling in some New York stores at $1.35 
a pair, a reduction of 30 cents. Rayon 
stockings recently were offered in New 
York as low as 49 cents. 

The clothing-price outlook generally is 
encouraging for consumers. A 20) to 25 per 
cent reduction in the price of women’s 
wear is likely. More dresses will be avail- 
able in lower price ranges. Autyinn and 
winter outfits for women and _ children 
will bear sharply reduced price tags. 
Prices of men’s suits will be the last to 
go down. 

A return to lower-priced lines will help 
the budgets of many lower-income families, 
and there is a definite trend in this diree- 
tion. Consumer resistance to paying for 
the higher-priced lines is largely responsible 
for this shift. Some manufacturers, whe 
last year made dresses to sell from $8.1) 
up, now have turned to a line that sell 
at $4 to $5. One small New York manufac: 
turer whose sales had slumped found 4 
ready market for dresses made to sell at $5 
He cut his profit, relied on volume to make 
up the difference, and, in the first week. 
booked orders for 30,000 dresses. 

With clothing setting the pace in price 
reductions, and food prices following along, 
the average employed worker should have 
more to spend on other things and more to 
put away in savings. For, while these two 
big items in the household budget are 
sliding off in price, wages generally were 
taking another turn upward. 
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FOOD-PRICE DECLINE AHEAD? 


Levels Where U. S. Support Would Be Required to Halt a Downtrend 


High cost of farm products 
as result of supply-demand 
factors, not parity formula 


Food prices that squeeze family pocket- 
books today, in most cases, are prices fixed 
by the working of supply and demand. 
Government is not supporting most food 
prices at their present high levels. 

Potato prices, however, are being sup- 
ported. Turkey prices were supported for 
a time. Wheat and corn are being pur- 
chased by Government for relief abroad, 
but not for the purpose of price support. 

Food prices in general are higher than 
the level at which Government must give 
support. In fact, a 26 per cent cut must 
occur in prices paid to farmers before the 
wartime guarantee would have to be ful- 
filled. Some prices could fall more than 
that, other prices less, before meeting sup- 
port. Thus, there is no present assurance 
that today’s prices will remain unchanged. 

Support prices for major food prod- 
ucts are compared with the actual market 
prices in the accompanying chart. 

Hog prices could fall $9.80 a hundred 
pounds, or 38.5 per cent, before price sup- 
ports would be invoked. The Government 
now guarantees farmers an average of 
$15.60 per hundred pounds but this has 
no immediate effect on pork prices when 
farmers are offered $25.40 by the market. 

Wheat prices would have to drop 22.5 
per cent, from $2.35 to $1.82 a bushel, be- 
fore the Government would peg the price. 

Potatoes, on the other hand, are being 
maintained at their present price level by 
Government buying. About 100,000,000 
bushels of surplus potatoes are being taken 
off the market and a great part of them 
destroyed. A present average market price 
of around $1.45 a bushel is well below the 
support price required by law. 

Eggs, selling for an average of 40 cents 
a dozen, could decline only about 6 per 
cent before price-support operations would 
be necessary. The egg market already is 
bolstered by Government purchase of 
frozen and dried eggs for export. 

Beef-cattle prices have needed no price 
support and none is provided. Farmers 
get about $18 per hundred pounds on 
today’s market. 

Chickens may be eligible for official 
ptice supports soon. Farmers are getting 
26.6 cents a pound, and price supports 
would be necessary at 23.5 cents a pound. 

Turkey prices have been brought up to 
around 30 cents a pound by Government 
purchases of selected types. Market prices 
fell to 27 cents this winter. 
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How Far Food Prices Can Fall 
Before Uncle Sam Steps In 


PRESENT PRICE SUPPORT PRICE * 
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Milk and butter prices are above sup- 
port levels. Butterfat brings around 60 
cents a pound, while the support price is 
55. Milk at about $4.10 a hundredweight, 
compares with a support price of $3.24. 

At present, price supports thus are 
seen to have little direct effect on what 
housewives pay the grocer and the butcher 
for food. Any general decline in farm 
prices could bring a change, however. The 
Government guarantees to hold prices of 
the protracted farm products at 90 per 
cent of “parity,” a price that yields the 
producer a purchasing power equivalent 
to that of the 1909-14 base period. In 
recent vears, farm prices have risen so 
much faster than nonfarm prices that 
parity prices have stayed well below the 
market price for nearly all foodstuffs. But, 
if farm prices start falling while the gen- 
eral price level stays about the same or 
declines more slowly, price supports would 
be necessary on a vast scale. 

What Government faces as the re- 
sult of the price-support program is al- 
ready a subject of much official concern. 
Farm prices have been declining. Cattle 
prices are off from a recent high of about 
$30 per hundred pounds; butter is down 
about 20 cents a pound at wholesale: corn 
and wheat are selling below recent highs. 
Bumper crops this year may bring prices 
way down by late 1947 or early 1948. Yet, 
by terms of laws effective to Jan. 1, 1949, 
the Agriculture Department must give 
farmers a return equal to 90 per cent of 
parity on 20 specific farm products cover- 
ing most of the nation’s major farm crops. 

A loss of $80,000,000 on this year’s pota- 
to crop is in prospect already, with a 
greater loss possible next year. About 
$20,000,000 will be lost in supporting tur- 
key prices. Under the best of conditions, 
officials look for a loss of around $350,- 
000,000 through supporting farm prices 
during the next two years. If there is a 
business recession, ultimate losses in 1947 
and 1948 may exceed $2,000,000,000. 

Surplus grain, vegetables and other 
products bought up by the Government 
to maintain market prices are expected to 
pose a mammoth disposal problem, too. 
Official view is that the Government must 
be ready to support consumption of farm 
products, as well as their prices. The idea 
is to guarantee a chance at an adequate 
diet for everybody through some type of 
food-allotment program. The Government 
would buy up surplus food and give it to 
those unable to pay market prices. The 
present school-lunch program is consid- 
ered no more than a start toward the 
type of program required for the future. 
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IF WORLD SPLITS: U.S. ADVANTAGES _ 


Soviet’s Inadequate Resources in Any International Race for Power 


Analysis of gains Russians 
hope to make by retaining 
political, economic isolation 


A top-heavy advantage lies on the side 
of the United States and Britain in the 
race with Russia for world power that can 
follow breakup of the Moscow conference. 
A measure of that advantage is vital, as 
a result of failure of the latest effort to 
agree on terms of peace and of inability 
of the big powers to find a basis for oper- 
ating the world as a unit. 

In any race for postwar position, Russia 
starts with a heavy handicap. Hers, rough- 
ly, is a 6-to-1 disadvantage. U.S. and 
Britain start with an edge of at least 6 
to 1 in the resources on which they can 
draw from their sphere, compared with 
the resources on which Russia can draw 
in her sphere. 

A challenge by Russia that could have 
only war as its outcome is unlikely as long 
as this one-sided situation exists. 

Russia, however, appears to be ready to 
bet that she can make more progress in 
developing resources open to her than 
U.S.-Britain can make in the remainder 
of the world. Russia seems to be betting, 
too, that she can make her system work, 
while U.S.-Britain will be unable to make 
the economic system of the outside world 
work for long. At Moscow, in the latest 
conference of foreign ministers, Russia 
refused to make concessions that would 
open the way to co-operation with nations 
outside her sphere. 

The accompanying chart shows the start- 
ing inventory of resources in a divided 
world. Information is from official sources. 
In essentials, it is the information that 
George C. Marshall, U.S. Secretary of 
State, had available as he sought a basis 
for dealing with Russia in the Moscow 
conference that brought no important 
agreement. 

Over all, in developed resources, Rus- 
sia starts in a weak position. 

Industrial production in the Russian 
sphere—including Finland, the Baltic coun- 
tries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and the Soviet zones of Germany, Austria 
and Korea—is only 15 per cent of the 
world’s total. That leaves 85 per cent for 
the remainder of the world, in which U.S. 
and Britain are dominant. The U.S. alone 
has about 50 per cent of the world’s in- 
dustrial production. Most of the other 35 
per cent is in Britain, France, Italy, Can- 


ada, Australia, Brazil, Japan, and the . 


western zones of Germany. 
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Steel production in the world is equally 
lopsided, with only 15 per cent for the 
Russian sphere. Output there was about 
20,000,000 tons in 1946, compared with 
more than 100,000,000 tons in the U.S. 
British sphere. Russia is developing new 
steel centers in Siberia—one in the Kuz- 
netsk basin and another at Angara, on 
Lake Baikal. She has set a goal of 60,000,- 
000 tons, to be reached in 15 or 20 years, 
but meanwhile the expected comeback 
of the steel mills in Western Germany 
will tend to offset any Russian gains. Be- 
sides, the U.S. is capable of producing 
100,000,000 tons by herself. 

Coal production is in line with steel 
and industry in general, with 16 per cent 
in Russia’s orbit and 84 per cent in that of 
U.S.-Britain. Russia’s output of coal has 
dropped as a result of the war, but this 
reduction has been matched by decreases 
in Britain and Western Germany. The 
prospect is that Russia’s share will increase 
in the future. During the war she devel- 
oped the coal fields of the Kuznetsk basin 


to replace the Donets basin, captured by 
the Germans. As the Donets basin 1. 
covers, Russia’s total output will rise and 
is expected to be trebled by 1960. Algo 
coal production in Upper Silesia, now ad. 
ministered by Poland, is increasing rapidly 
Electric-power capacity shows Russig 
with an even smaller share than for ¢oq] 
and steel. Power output in both the Rus. 
sian and U.S.-British spheres increased 
greatly during the war, but Russia’s share 
remains about the same, at 11 per cent, 
compared with 89 per cent for U.S. 
Britain. Although Russia trebled he 
production of electricity in the Urals dur. 
ing the war, facilities in most of the smal] 
countries now in her orbit suffered heayily 
from war destruction, and only Czecho- 
slovakia is back to the prewar level. 
Crude-petroleum output reveals one of 
Russia’s greatest weaknesses. Her present 
share is only 10 per cent, compared with 
90 per cent for U.S.-Britain. During the 
war, Russia pushed production in her 
fields in the Caucasus, the Urals and 
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siberia, but still could not supply all her 
yeeds, and the U.S. had to send her 
304,000,000 worth of petroleum products 
a Lend-Lease. Now the Rumanian fields 
are in Russia’s sphere, but she has not 
heen able to restore production there. 
jnother element of weakness for Russia is 
the fact that the Caucasus, where her 
najor oil fields are, is in a militarily vul- 
yerable location and might be lost to her 
in the event of another war. This helps 
to explain her interest in what happens 
next door in the Middle East and her 
desire for an oil concession in Iran. 
Transportation likewise is a weak link 
in Russia’s industrial setup. Of the world’s 
nilroad mileage, she and the other coun- 
tres in her sphere have 15 per cent. But 
they have only 2 per cent of the world’s 
all-weather highways, 2 per cent of the 
yorld’s motor vehicles, and less than 3 per 
cent of the world’s merchant shipping. 
During the later stages of the war, the 
Soviet Army made big-scale use of trucks 
and jeeps supplied by the U.S. in the 
series of swift offensives that drove the 
Germans out of Russia. But Russia has 
only a few all-weather highways—even 
counting those with gravel surface—and 
does not ordinarily rely on automobiles or 
trucks for transportation between cities. 
A Russian motorist could not begin to 


think of driving from Moscow to Vladivos- 
tok, as an American might drive from New 
York to San Francisco. For the most part, 
Russia’s roads are usable only in winter, 
and in that season horse-drawn vehicles 
can do as well by going cross-country as by 
sticking to the roads. 

Food-production capacity, however, 
finds Russia in a relatively good position, 
at least potentially. Although her sphere in- 
cludes 17 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, it contains 33 per cent of the world’s 
crop land, or about-2 acres per person. 
This compares with four fifths of an acre 
per person in the U.S.-British portion of 
the world. 

Conclusions to be drawn from all 
these facts relate directly to the outlook 
for peace. Russia’s weakness obviously is 
so great that, for a long time to come, she 
will be in no position to start an offensive 
war against U.S.-Britain. Decisive factors 
in the last war were steel, oil and transpor- 
tation, and, as the figures show, Russia is 
lacking in each. Without ships or a navy, 
she could not get at the U.S. Even if she 
did, she has not the resources to carry 
through a long and costly war of conquest. 
On defense, however, Russia has the ad- 
vantage of strategic location and could put 
up a stubborn fight against any invader. 

The obvious weakness of Russia in re- 
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lation to U.S.-Britain raises the question 
of why she now appears to be so adamant 
in her choice of going it alone. Members 
of the U.S. delegation at Moscow had 
thought she could not afford to choose that 
path. But she shows that, rather than join 
fully with the Western nations in a one- 
world program, she still prefers to depend 
on herself for security and for economic 
recovery. 

Russia’s aims, the U.S. 
now believe, are two: 

She is determined to keep her dominant 
position in the area she controls and to 
make its economy work by the planned 
method she is accustomed to using. She 
intends to create the capital she needs by 
compelling her people to tighten their 
belts. As far as possible, she will integrate 
the resources, industries and trade of the 
countries along her border with her own. 

In the second place, according to this 
U.S. appraisal, Russia expects to make 
headway in the rest of the world by wait- 
ing until the capitalist and semisocialist 
countries break down in chaos and civil 
war, and-then by moving in through Com- 
munist parties. She is convinced that the 
U.S. cannot restore the non-Communist 
world to working order, and that sooner 
or later she will have an opportunity to 
take it over by default. 

U.S.-British policy, which now will 
be placed in effect in spite of non-co- 
operation by Russia, will be to go ahead 
with the economic development of Western 
Germany. Plans for a new German cur- 
rency, to be substituted for the old cur- 
rency at a ratio of one to 10, will be carried 
out, with or without Russia. Output of coal 
and a variety of industrial goods will be 
pushed, with a view to raising Germany’s 
exports and making her self-supporting. 

As far as possible, trade relations be- 
tween Western Germany and Eastern Eu- 
rope will be maintained, and any efforts by 
Russia to swing Eastern European coun- 
tries completely into her own trade orbit 
will be resisted. Attempts will be made, 
through the new Economic Commission for 
Europe convening in Geneva May 2, to 
organize Europe’s economy as a whole. 

Even if a complete split of Europe be- 
tween East and West becomes a fact, U.S. 
and Britain will go ahead with whatever 
measures are necessary to fit Western Ger- 
many into the non-Communist part of the 
world. This means organizing world trade 
to find for Germany’s export goods along 
with those of U.S., Britain, Japan and 
other exporting countries. Also, the U.S. 
may have to supply Germany with food to 
replace what she ordinarily would get from 
Southeast Europe. 

In any event, U.S. and Britain are 
determined to put Western Europe back 
to work, get normal trade restored, and 
show that the Western world can continue 
to outstrip Russia in the production and 
exchange of goods. 
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PROSPECTS OF RENT RISE 


Congressional Plans to Remove Rate Controls From New Dwellings 


Aid for landlords who add 
to capacity of old homes 
in expected revision of law 


Rent control is to be greatly changed 
on July 1 after a long period of tight con- 
trol. Many landlords will get a break, but 
some will not. Many tenants will find that 
their rents are rising, while others will be 
left undisturbed. 

Control over rents, so far as federal 
policy can shape it, is to be altered to en- 
courage new construction of rental houses 
and apartments. To give this encourage- 
ment, higher rents are to be permitted on 
new construction. The level of rental 
prices, thus, will go up from its present 
increase of only 4 per cent since prewar 
times. Less leeway, however, is to be given 
to landlords who fail to enlarge or add to 
their rental dwellings. 

There is to be encouragement, too, for 
individual States to take over control of 
rents. Where State laws exist, governors 
of those States may be given the option 
of taking over complete rent-control ma- 
chinery. Elsewhere, the federal law, as it 
is to be altered after long study by Con- 
gress, will be drastically different from its 
present form. Plans of Congress, unless 
upset unexpectedly, are crystallized. 

For landlords, the following altera- 
tions in the federal rent-control law now 
appear probable: 

A flat increase in rent ceilings is un- 
likely. This has been voted down half a 
dozen times in recent weeks within con- 
gressional committees. A 10 to 15 per cent 
increase, if passed at all, would be on a 
basis of voluntary agreements negotiated 
between individual tenants and landlords 
in leases valid through 1948. 

On rented dwellings, however, the 
rent ceiling may be removed entirely in 
cases where remodeling “substantially in- 
creases” the number of rental units. Thus, 
by adding a few rentable rooms to an 
apartment house, the landlord could legal- 
ly get a sizable rise in rent for each apart- 
ment. The same applies to new buildings in 
an apartment development or a newly 
added apartment to an existing house. 

On new houses and new apartments, 
under congressional plans as shaped now, 
rents will be without Federal Government 
control. Purpose is to permit rents to go 
as high as the market will bear in an effort 
to bring out new construction. It is to help 
meet the demand for new rental dwellings, 
where most postwar building until the 
present time has been of houses for sale. 
Some individual States,- of course, may 
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keep rent ceilings on these new ‘lings. 

On unrented properties, houses that 
have not been rented since the war, rent 
ceilings also are due to be lifted. This is 
to be an effort to draw more properties 
into the rental market, and means, in ef- 
fect, that a homeowner who wishes to rent 
out his house for the first time since the 
war is to have no restrictions on the 
amount. 

On high-rent dwellings, too, ceilings 
are due to come off. Prospects are that 


or immoral purposes, or defaces the prop. 
erty, as well as cases in which the landlord 
wishes to alter or replace the building. 
Landlords, thus, are to find that they 
can raise any rents from existing levels, if 
present plans are carried through, by mr. 
modeling their buildings to increase the 
number of rental units or by getting the 
backing of their local rent board. Only 
those with leases in effect are to be barred 
from any rent increase under the federal 
law, and those only for the duration of 





APARTMENTS GOING UP 
. «. rents—as high as the market will bear? 


landlords will be permitted to charge 
whatever they can get for single-family 
houses or apartments now renting for 
more than $225 a month. 

%n all rentals except those fixed by a 
signed lease, increases are to be made 
possible under the tentative plan through 
a network of local committees with the 
power of judging individual rates in hard- 
ship cases. These local boards, as planned 
now, would function to expedite special 
adjustments for landlords who believe 
their return to be too low. The boards 
also would recommend changes in the 
general rent level of local rental areas and, 
in some cases, termination of rent control 
in those areas. 

Eviction of tenants, if Congress goes 
through with its present plans, will be 
made possible for landlords without giving 
advance notice to any federal agency in 
many cases. These cases include those in 


.which the tenant violates an obligation of 


his lease, uses the property for improper 


their present leases. If they build or buy 
new properties, they may be able to oper- 
ate without federal rent ceilings on new 
houses and apartments, as well as on build- 
ings not rented out during the last two 
years. : 
For tenants, meanwhile, the outlook 
under present congressional plans is to be 
the reverse. Only those now holding writ 
ten leases are fully protected from possible 
rent increases. Those renting newly built or 
altered dwellings are to find that there 
are no federal rent ceilings, while thos 
remaining in unaltered apartments o 
houses may be subject to rent increases 
recommended by the local rent boards. 
Those are the prospects facing tenants 
and landlords after the present federal 
rent-control law expires June 30. Indiv 
dual cases may be affected by newly im- 
posed State laws and by the local-board 
directives, but the outlook is for a wide 
spread, if not uniform, increase in rents § 
throughout the country by midsummer. 
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i bam of tricks can be done with rope. But Dowicides, 
produced by modern chemistry, perform one of the very 
best. Dowicides rotproof rope... give it lifeguard dependability 

. protect many other kinds of fibers from mold and decay. Dowicides 

are phenol derivatives produced by Dow. They prevent disintegration of 
processing materials and products for numerous industries. They control 
destructive slime in papermaking. They guard paint in cans and on finished 
surfaces. They protect wood from termites. They keep adhesives from spoiling. 
preserve leather and leather finishes. ... It’s good business to halt destruction by 


mold. termites and bacteria. Ask any Dow sales office how Dowicides can do it. 


50lh Anntversary L897 -196¢7 


rHE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia ¢« Washington ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit ¢ Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 





CHEMICAL COMMENTS 
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Billion Dollar Leak 


Billions of dollars invested in pipe lines, 
storage tanks, and similar structures 
leak away annually because of corro. 
sion. There’s an effective defense called 
cathodic protection. And there's nowa 
newly effective means of defense—Dow 
Magnesium Anodes. The expendable 
anodes are consumed in protecting the 
metal to which they are attached. 


Chloroform Used in 
Wide-Awake Industries 


Chloroform, to most people, means an 
anesthetic, but it is also in demand for 
many other purposes. One of its more 
recent and important roles is in the pro- 
duction of penicillin. It is used exten- 
sively, too, in manufacturing vitamin 
preparations, in processing resins and 
fats, and in the rubber, photographic, 
textile, and dry cleaning fields. Dow has 
been producing chloroform (by its own 
original process) for over 40 years, yet 
new uses for it are still being found 


The Golden Anniversary of The Dow 
Chemical Company will be celebrated 
this summer—a half century after the 
late Herbert H. Dow began the extrac- 
tion of bromine from natural brine at 


Midland, Michigan. 


Short Term for Termites 


Formidable is the damage done to wood 
structures by termites. But even more for- 
midable—to termites—is a chemical 
called pentachlorphenol. This  usefu! 
product, production of which is being 
increased to meet demand, makes the 
life expectancy of a termite practically 
nil. Conversely, it greatly increases the 
life span of lumber. Big advantage, too— 
this better treatment leaves wood clean, 
paintable, easy to handle. 


Knock-Out Drops 
for Woody Undergrowth 


Poison ivy and its weedy, woody cohorts 
are in for a bad time when Esteron 44 
goes into action. This powerful new 
chemical brush killer blitzes woody brush 
and tough perennial weeds from fence 
rows, highways, rights-of-way, parks and 
pastures. Besides poison ivy, its deadly 
spray knocks out wild honeysuckle, 
alders, locust, mesquite, sumac and 
many other woody pests. 


Further information on any of these chemical 
developments is available on request 





CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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SHIFTS IN NATION’S WEALTH MAP 


Largest Proportional Rises in Farm States of Midwest and South 


Prospects for a reversal of 
trend if business lag causes 
drop in agricultural prices 


Big shifts are occurring in the distribu- 
tion of national income by regions and by 
States. These shifts, started before the 
war, were accelerated during war and are 
marked in the postwar period. 

All States, of course, took part in the 
immense rise of incomes between 1940 
and the start of 1947. In part, the shift 

income distribution corresponds to the 
shift that has occurred in populations. 
The largest gains of income, however, are 
centered in the Midwestern and Southern 
farm States that have lost population or 
have gained less than the national average. 

Income payments within the U.S. rose 
from a total of $75,852,000,000 in 1940 to 
$160,571,000,000 in 1946 and now are at 
a level of about $174,000,000,000. Pay- 
ments received by individuals, thus, are 
more than double the prewar total. 

The map on pages 20 and 21 shows how 
the distribution of this larger income has 
changed. This change is important in 
marketing programs. It is important, too, 
in relation to the future in the event of 
on economic setback. In anv such setback, 
the farm areas that have had the greatest 
income gains may well lose income most 
rapidly. That will be true if currently 
high farm prices decline sharply. Indus- 
trial areas, too, would suffer, through un- 
employment, but would be bolstered some- 
what by the unemployment insurance that 
is not available to farm workers. 

Shifts in income distribution as shown 
on the map are based upon U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports for the period 
1940 through 1945, and upon estimates of 
the changes in 1946. The 1946 estimates 
are based upon official reports of farm cash 
incomes, nonfarm employment and other 
indicators. 

What the figures show is a distribution 
of income payments far different from that 
of prewar. Some States are getting far 
more, relatively, than they did. Others are 
getting less. And many of the State income 
trends that were reversed in wartime now 
have been reversed again. 

Midwestern farm States made the 
greatest proportionate gains in individual 
incomes for the whole six years. Among 
the heaviest losers in the nation during the 
period 1929 to 1940, most of these farm 
States turned upward during the war and 
accelerated their gains after the war. 

West North Central region includes four 
of the fastest gainers. South Dakota’s share 
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increased more rapidly than any other, to 
a figure three times the 1940 figure. After 
on!y moderate wartime advances, that 
State led the nation in both 1945 and 1946 
for percentage increases, despite a relative 
loss in population. - 

North Dakota’s income gain of 192.8 
per cent in six years was second largest in 
the U.S., on a percentage basis. Her rise 
in 1946, over 1945, also ranked second. 

Nebraska and Kansas, too, were among 
the 13 States that had income gains of at 
least 150 per cent in the whole period. 
Nebraska rose 154.3 per cent, Kansas 153.9 
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FARMER‘S CASH JOURNAL 
. .. prewar losers turned postwar gainers 


per cent. Both lost ground, relatively, in 
the postwar part of that period, however, 
with Kansas failing to make any gain in 
1945 or 1946 

East South Central farm States, simi- 
larly, made rapid advances. Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Alabama ranked fourth, 
fifth and sixth, in that order. But, after 
the war ended, Alabama turned downward. 
Kentucky, too, declined in 1946, but still 
was above the U.S. average for the six- 
year gain 

West South Central States, generally, 
did not fare so well as other Midwestern 
farming areas. And in postwar 1946 none of 
them made larger-than-average gains. 
But all four—Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 


homa and Texas—made bette?-than-aver- 
age increases for the full six-year period. 

Industrial States of the East North 
Central region made increases in the 
neighborhood of the U.S. average gain of 
111.7 per cent. Gains in Ohio and Indiana 
were slightly above that, in Illinois and 
Michigan slightly below. Agricultural Wis- 
consin’s 129.5 per cent increase, on the 
other hand, was well above the U.S. 
average. 

In postwar 1946, Illinois and Michigan 
turned upward, relative to the U.S. 

South Atlantic States varied widely in 
the gain-and-loss picture. Florida’s 184.3 
per cent rise in income payments ranked 
third in the nation. North Carolina was 
among the 13 top gainers, and South 
Carolina and Georgia high up in the 
medium group. 

Farther north, however, incomes in 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia failed to keep up 
with the nation’s average increase. 

In postwar months, only Florida and 
North Carolina in this region made any 
sizable gains. Maryland and Virginia were 
down sharply from the average 1946 in- 
crease. 

New England almost disappeared on 
the distorted map, as her relative increases 
shrank rapidly. Connecticut, Maine and 
Rhode Island made the biggest increases 
in the region, but none was up to the 
U.S. average. Even smaller gains were 
recorded for Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. 

During 1946, however, New Hampshire 
made the fourth largest proportionate gain 
over 1945, and Vermont also moved up 
rapidly.. Connecticut, too, made a better- 
than-average gain in 1946. Maine and 
Massachusetts continued to lose ground. 

Middle Atlantic States declined rap- 
idly in the full period, on a relative basis. 
Pennsylvania’s 85.7 per cent increase was 
smaller than the U.S. average. Gains in 
New York and New Jersey were even 
smaller. And none of these three highly 
industrial States made as much as average 
income increases during postwar 1946. 

Pacific States, which made heavy pop- 
ulation gains in the period 1940 through 
1946, increased income payments at the 
same time. Washington’s increase of 157.1 
per cent was among the top 13 gains. Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were high up in the 
middle group. 

The postwar period, however, appears to 
have brought a considerable change on the 
West Coast. Increases in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia during 1946 were well below the 
U.S. average. And income payments ac- 
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tually dropped in Washington during 1946. 

Mountain States varied widely in in- 
come changes. On the distorted map, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Utah expanded con- 
siderably. Idaho, Colorado and Nevada 
grew more moderately. And Montana 
and Wyoming—with smaller-than-average 
gains—shrank. 

Incomes in all the Mountain States ex- 
cept Wyoming and Utah went up sharply 
during 1946, however. Montana, in fact, 
registered the third largest proportionate 
increase in the country during that year. 

Shifting trends of the distribution of 
income show up sharply in any compari- 
son of prewar, war ‘and postwar periods. 

In the prewar period—1929 to 1940— 
only 13 States and the District of Colum- 
bia were credited with increases in income 
payments. The States were Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Mexico, Idaho, Nevada, California 
and Oregon. While income payments in 
the U.S. as a whole fell 8 per cent, in the 
District of Columbia they jumped 42 
per cent. 

In wartime—1940 through 1944—only 
five of those 14 areas remained on the list 
of the 14 biggest gainers. They were Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Georgia, California and 
Oregon. 

Moving up quickly to take the other 
nine places on the list of top gainers were 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arizona, 
Texas, Kansas, North Dakota, Utah and 
Washington. Three of these newcomers— 
Washington, Mississippi and Kansas— 
took over first,-second and third places, 
respectively during the war period. 

In postwar 1946, there was still fur- 
ther shifting into and out of the 14 top 
places on the gain list. Only Tennessee 
and North Dakota among the big war- 
time gainers remained in the top 14, and 
only Tennessee remained in the top group 
in all three periods. 

At the same time, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Nevada and North Carolina returned to 
places in the top list, and eight new States 
moved into the group. The newcomers 
were South Dakota, Colorado, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Montana, Vermont and 
New Hampshire. South Dakota, in fact, 
took over first place. 

The picture of the last 16 years, thus, 
is one of rapid changes in the distribution 
of the national income among States and 
regions. 

Future changes in the distribution of 
incomes paid to individuals can be just 
as widespread and rapid as in the past. 
But whether the shift is up or down in 
particular States is to depend upon the 
general trend of economic activity in the 
U.S. and upon the effects on farm prices, 
employment, earnings of nonfarm work- 
ers, and other factors. It will depend, too, 
on the relative importance of these in- 
come sources in each State. 
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Income Payments to Individuals, by States 



























TOTAL 1940 1946 % Gain 1940 1946 % Gain 
U. S. $75,852,000,000 $160,571,000,000 111.7 Va. 1,127,000,000 2,618,000,000 132.3 
W. Va. 760,000,000 1,509,000,000 986 | 
Me. 431,000,000 852,000,000 97.7 N.C. 1,131,000,000 2,832,000,000 1504 | 
N. H. 269,000,000 504,000,000 87.4 $s. c. 545,000,000 1,332,000,000 1444 | 
Vt. 187,000,000 354,000,000 89.3 Ga. 986,000,000 2,438,000,000 147.3 
Mass, 3,309,000,000 5,788,000,000 74.9 Fla. 900,000,000 2,559,000,000 184.3 
R. I. 511,000,000 1,001,000,000 95.9 
Conn. 1,417,000,000 2,812,000,000 98.4 Ky. 880,000,000 1,980,000,000 125.0 










927,000,000 
763,000,000 
444,000,000 


2,592,000,000 179.6 
2,022,000,000 165.0 
1,243,000,000 180.0 


Tenn. 
21,276,000,000 79.8 Ala. 
5,643,000,000 79.8 Miss. 
11,561,000,000 85.7 


N. Y. 11,830,000,000 
N. J. 3,138,000,000 
Pa. 6,225,000,000 


















Ark. 493,000,000 





1,232,000,000 149.9 














































Ohio  4,448,000,000 9,490,000,000 113.4 if 847,000,000 1'934,000,000 128.3 
Ind. 1,858,000,000 4,060,000,000 118.5 

Okla, 829,000,000 1,855,000,000 123.8 
WW. 5,740,000,000  11,496,000,000 100.3 ai 2,652,000,000 4.570.000 000 ta 
Mich. 3,425,000,000 7,204,000,000 110.3 . ia are . 
Wis. 1,622,000,000 3,723,000,000 129.5 

Mont. 321,000,000 619,000,000 92.8 
Minn. _1,424,000,000 2,981,000,000 109.3 Ida. 232,000,000 567,000,000 144.4 
la. 1,233,000,000 2,819,000,000 128.6 Wyo. 151,000,000 290,000,000 92.1 
Mo. 1,914,000,000 4,013,000,000 109.7 Colo. 589,000,000 1,354,000,000 129.9 
N. Dak. 237,000,000 694,000,000 192.8 N. Mex. 190,000,000 476,000,000 150.5 
S. Dak. 242,000,000 726,000,000 200.0 Ariz. 237,000,000 597,000,000 151.9 
Nebr. 569,000,000 1,447,000,000 154.3 Utah 265,000,000 670,000,000 152.8 
Kans. 757,000,000 1,922,000,000 153.9 Nev. 92,000,000 213,000,000 131.5 






















Del. 239,000,000 
Md. 1,222,000,000 
D.C, 905,000,000 


414,000,000 73.2 Wash, 
2,441,000,000 99.8 Oreg. 
1,698,000,000° 87.6 Calif. 


1,100,000,000 
633,000,000 
5,606,000,000 


2,828,000,000 157.1 
1,524,000,000 140.8 
13,790,000,000 146.0 
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G.O.P. Maneuvers for ‘48 


Dewey Forces’ Swing Outside New York for Increase in Big Lead 


Outlook for convention battle 
by Taft delegations as 8 or 10 
dark horses wait for a break 


The real struggle for control of the 
White House after 1948 is starting. Re- 
publicans are writing their policies into 
legislation in Congress, thus laying the 
groundwork for their campaign arguments. 
They have picked Philadelphia for their 
convention city. Next comes the choice of 
a man to run against President Truman. 
And Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York leads the list of prospects. 

This situation confronts the delegate 
hunters as they begin beating the bushes 
for convention votes for their favorites: 

Governor Dewey holds the edge over 
all other candidates. He has a stack of 


Eastern delegates, will have scattered 
strength elsewhere, and is favored by more 
than half of the Republican voters in 
public-opinion polls. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, al- 
though fourth man on the polls, will have 
formidable delegate strength from the Mid- 
dle West and the South. He is likely to be 
Mr. Dewey’s toughest opposition. 

Long-shot candidates are Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, Harold 
Stassen, of Minnesota, and Governor Earl 
Warren of California. Each of them will 
have the backing of one or more state 
delegations when the voting starts. 

But a dark horse, such as General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, might 
run away with the convention if either 
Mr. Dewey or Mr. Taft does not crack 
through to an early-ballot nomination. It 


was in Philadelphia in 1940, in the same 
setting and with the same sort of line-up 
as will prevail in 1948, that the late 
Wendell Willkie captured the nomination, 

The over-all situation for the Repub. 
licans is somewhat less promising for g 
dark horse in 1948, however, than it wa 
in 1940. This fs why: 

In 1940, a presidential victory was g 
forlorn hope. Republicans faced the prog. 
pect of another race against the maste 
politician, Franklin D. Roosevelt. They 
needed a dashing, colorful figure to put 
against him. Mr. Willkie looked like that 
person. Moreover, Mr. Dewey carried the 
weight of a defeat for Governor of New 
York in fighting for that nomination. 

For 1948, Republicans have high 
hopes. They have captured Congress. Mr, 
Roosevelt is gone. They agree that Mr, 
Truman will not be a pushover. They know 
they have a battle on their hands. But 
they do not think they have to gamble on 
an outsider. They think they can win with 
someone who fits into the Republican tra. 
dition. They are trying to measure their 
candidates with traditional standards. And 
the leaders are bracing themselves against 
a rampaging dark-horse candidacy. 

The outlook 13 months ahead of the 
convention is that the battle there will be 
fought between Mr. Dewey and Mr. Taft, 
with 8 or 10 favorite-son candidates hold- 
ing out, hoping to capture the nomination 
in case of a deadlock, or waiting to spring 
aboard the band wagon once they are sure 
which one it is. 

Mr. Dewey’s position as Governor of 
the nation’s most populous State gives him 
several distinct advantages over the other 
candidates. 

Eastern vote winner. To win the Pres- 
dency, the Republicans need the votes of 
the populous States on the Eastern sea- 
board. They have the farm vote; they need 
industrial and urban votes. Mr. Dewey has 
carried New York State twice. 

A big bloc of delegates accrues to him 
automatically as Governor of New York 
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; against § Senator Taft, in spite of his lower 
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[r. Taft, § gations. A considerable number of impor- 
‘es hold. & tant Republican leaders regard Senator 
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no dodger, or straddler. He gives blunt 
and straightforward replies. A judge who 
called on him said: “Senator, you may 
not remember me, but I was an incon- 
spicuous member of your class at Yale.” 
Mr. Taft looked him over and replied: 
“No recollection.” The reply was straight 
and honest; but not what the usual poli- 
tician Would have said. 

In the polls, Senator Taft now has the 
backing of 7 per cent of the Republicans. 
This is one point lower than he was in 
March. But it is 4 points higher than he 
was in April, 1946. It is 4 points lower 
than he was in January, 1940, when he 
battled Mr. Dewey to a standstill in con- 
vention. In 1944, he stood aside to give 
the then Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio a chance at the nomination. This 
time, Senator Taft, not Senator Bricker, 
will have the Ohio delegation. 

Senator Vandenberg, a prime mover 
in the creation of the United Nations, is 
the top Republican thinker on foreign af- 
fairs. He moved away from isolationism 
during the war. In domestic matters, it was 





this Senator who originated the idea of a 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. to pro- 
tect bank depositors. 

In the polls, Senator Vandenberg stands 
in third place. Ten per cent of the Republi- 
cans want him. He is 2 points higher than 
in March, 4 points higher than a year ago, 
and 6 points lower than in January, 1940. 
Senator Vandenberg will have the backing 
of the Michigan delegation. The hope of 
his backers lies in the possibility of a dead- 
locked convention. 

Harold Stassen, of Minnesota, the 
only avowed candidate, has given a clear- 
cut presentation of a liberal and broadly 
international Republican program from one 
end of the country to the other. He has 
won many friends and quite a few dele- 
gates. But his only hope of nomination is 
through a deadlock compromise. 

His position in the polls is right behind 
Mr. Dewey. But he is losing ground, 
partly because of his lack of a sounding 
board. Fifteen per cent of the Republicans 
want Mr. Stassen now, as against 18 per 
cent in March, 33 per cent in April, 1946, 
and 6 per cent in January, 1944. His 
chances are fading. For him to win, the Re- 
publican Party would have to be remade 
along liberal lines. 

A deadlock can easily grow out of the 
situation that will prevail. In addition to 
the Taft, Vandenberg and Stassen dele- 
gates, numerous favorite sons will be put 
forward with the backing of their home 
States: Senator Edward Martin, with 
Pennsylvania; Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, with Massachusetts; Governor 
Dwight H. Green, with Illinois; Governor 
Earl Warren, with California. 

General Eisenhower's backers are 
hoping that they will be able to drop his 
name into the convention at this point and 
run away with the nomination. The Gen- 
eral is giving no support to this move, but 
Republican leaders in his home State of 
Kansas are. His name already is showing 
up on both Democratic and Republican 
polls. Wendell Willkie’s name did not 
emerge in 1940 until the May polls, just 
before the convention. 

The net result promises enough dele- 
gates in the hands of the opposition to 
keep Governor Dewey from getting a first- 
ballot nomination. As it stands, it is Gov- 
ernor Dewey against the field. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
hig ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
dis tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
ots GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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vs AN INDICTMENT OF RUSSIA— 
FROM THE RECORD 


(The following report on the relations between Rus- 
sia and the United States could have been made by 
any one who would take the time to make the research 
into the authoritative records of the last two years. It 
speaks for itself —David Lawrence, Editor.) 


I. SUMMARY OF ACTS FROM UNITED STATES SIDE 
EVIDENCING DESIRE FOR COOPERATION WITH 
SOVIET UNION 


A. War aid 

1. Military and civilian supplies to a value of over 
$11,000,000,000 were supplied the Soviet Union under 
Lend-Lease. 

2. Military and technological information was fur- 
nished through U.S. military mission in Moscow. 

3. Substantial medical supplies and civilian goods 
were sent to the Soviet Union by American agencies, 
such as the Red Cross and Russian War Relief. 


B. Post-war aid 

1. UNRRA supplies to the value of $250,000,- 
000 were sent to Byelorussia and the Ukraine. Seven- 
ty-two per cent of the cost of the UNRRA program 
was borne by the United States. 

2. The U.S. agreed to discuss extension of large 
credit to the Soviet Government to assist in post-war 
reconstruction. 


C. Decisions made at meetings of heads of States 

1. At Yalta: 

a. U.S. agreed to cession of Kurile Islands and 
Southern Sakhalin to USSR. 

b. U.S. agreed to recognize independence of Outer 
Mongolia. 

c. U.S. agreed to Soviet interests as paramount in 
Dairen, Port Arthur, and the Manchurian railways. 

d. U.S. agreed to fixing of Curzon Line as western 
border of Soviet Union, thereby incorporating in Sov- 
iet Union sizable area of pre-war Polish territory. 

e. U.S. agreed to participation of Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine in U.N., thereby giving Soviet Union 
three votes. 

f. Agreement was reached with Soviet Government 
for exchange of nationals liberated by Soviet and 
American armed forces. 

2. At Potsdam: 

a. U.S. agreed to the Soviet annexation of northern 
portion of East Prussia. 


an 


b. U.S. agreed to provisional Polish administration 
of eastern Germany. 

c. U.S. agreed that post-war conditions required 
modification of Montreux Convention in respect to 
the Dardanelles. 

d. Recognition was given to Soviet claims for pref. 
erential reparations from western Germany. 


D. Peace treaties 


1. Concessions were made to Soviet claims for rep- 
arations from Italy. 

2. Compromises were made with Soviet and Yugo- 
slav viewpoints on boundaries and administration of 
Venezia Giulia and Trieste. 

3. Soviet Union was offered twenty-five-year mu- 
tual guaranty pact against Japanese and German ag. 
gression. Period of proposed agreement was later 
extended to forty years. 

4. Secretary Byrnes publicly recognized special se- 
curity interests of USSR in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

E. United Nations : 

1. U.S. has displayed considerable patience with 
Soviet use of veto in the Security Council. 

2. Generous U.S. offer on atomic energy is unprece- 
dented in world history. 

F.. International organizations 

U.S. has advocated Soviet participation in all spe- 
cialized international organizations and has made di- 
rect efforts to obtain Soviet participation. 
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U.S. has constantly sought to arrange for the ex- 
change of publications, scientists, artists, students, et 
cetera, between U.S. and Soviet Union. 


H. Civil aviation 

U.S. has persistently sought to negotiate agreement 
with Soviet Union for reciprocal civil air traffic be- 
tween the two countries. 


Il. SOVIET RESPONSE TO U. S. EFFORTS TOWARD 
COOPERATION 
A. War aid 
1. Grudging Soviet recognition of extent and value 
of Lend-Lease aid and long delay in agreeing to begin 
negotiations for a settlement. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
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. Complete lack of reciprocity in exchange of mili- 
tary and technological information during the war. 
3, Little publicity given in Soviet Union to non- 
governmental aid received from people of the U.S. 


B. Post-war aid 

1. Refusal of Soviet Government to discuss settle- 
ment of outstanding economic questions between the 
two countries in connection with credit negotiations. 
Constant reiteration by Soviet propaganda of theme 
that U. S. was threatened by imminent economic crisis 
which would oblige it to grant large credits to Russian 
market. 


C. Political and territorial questions 


1. Failure of Soviet Government to observe Yalta 
commitments for free elections in Poland, Rumania 
and Bulgaria. 

2. Encouragement by Soviet Union of obstruction- 
im and truculence in governments of Poland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. : 

3. Non-cooperation by Soviet Union in implement- 
ing occupation policies in Germany, Austria and 
Korea. 

4, Widespread Soviet removals from Eastern Eu- 
tope, Manchuria and Korea, thereby seriously inter- 
fering with resumption of industrial production. 

5. Obstructionist Soviet tactics in negotiations for 
Italian and Balkan peace treaties in meetings of both 
Deputies and Foreign Ministers. Negotiations on these 
treaties extended from September 1945 to end of 1946. 
Soviet Union has likewise delayed consideration of 
proposed guaranty pact against German and Japanese 
aggression. 

6. Soviet Union has refused to agree to organization 





of Germany as an economic unit, thereby preventing 
amore rapid return to a self-sustaining German 
economy, and the recovery of Europe. 

7. The Soviets have rejected all overtures directed 
toward an agreement on international civil aviation. 

8. Freedom of navigation on the Danube has not 
been restored because of Soviet opposition. 

9. Soviet Union has declined to participate in most 
specialized international organizations. In those which 
it has joined its attitude has been distinguished by 
tither obstructionism or disinterest. 

10. Soviets refused to permit access by American 


United States has consistently offered cooperation with the Soviet Union in military, 
economic and political fields during and after war—Russian record is one of Ww 
non-cooperation in all efforts involving mutual understanding and action. 


repatriation teams to American citizens liberated by 
Soviet armed forces. For their part, the Soviets have 
insisted strenuously that all Soviet citizens, including 
persons coming from areas incorporated into Soviet 
Union since outbreak of war, be forcibly turned over 
to Soviet repatriation authorities regardless of their 
individual desires. 


D. United Nations 


1. Soviets have used United Nations as an instru- 
ment for political maneuvering and propaganda pur- 
poses and have shown little interest in true aims of 
the Organization. 

2. Soviet attitude has prevented any progress in 
work of Military Staff Committee. 

3. As a result of Soviet tactics, the U. N. has made 
little progress for a year in solving the problem of 
control of atomic energy. While preventing agreement 
on this, Soviets have exploited propaganda possibili- 
ties of their general disarmament proposals. 

4. On ten occasions Soviets have utilized veto in Se- 
curity Council to prevent U. N. action. These occurred 
four times regarding Spain, three times concerning ad- 
mission of new members to U.N., and once each re- 
garding the Syrian and Lebanon case, the proposal for 
a commission of investigation in Greece and the Brit- 
ish charges against Albania in the matter of the Corfu 
Channel. 


E. Propaganda 


Since the war ended Soviet propaganda, both for 
internal consumption and as distributed through con- 
trolled outlets around the world, has been violently 
and abusively anti-American. U.S. is pictured as im- 
perialistic, reactionary, fascist, and striving for world 
domination. U.S. Government is alleged to be in 
hands of small group aiming at imposing its will on 
world by force and as being entirely out of step with 
desires and aspirations of American people. 


F. Cultural 


U.S. efforts for cultural exchanges have not been 
reciprocated. On the contrary, the Soviet Government 
has made strenuous efforts to further isolate Soviet 
people from any cultural contact with outside world 
except such as occurs under auspices of Soviet Gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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; Trips under consideration 
' that would take Mr. Truman 
' to West, Canada, and Alaska 


President Truman’s appeals for price re- 
- ductions are producing their first results 
' jn the scattered slashes by retailers in 
smaller cities. In spite of skepticism by 
* economists and merchants who think the 
| price cuts are being made at the wrong end 
© of the distribution line, the retail move- 
) ment is spreading from Newburyport, 
© Mass., to other cities and States. 
A few wholesalers and manufacturers are 
4 falling into line in the effort to beat 
F prices down. And buyer resistance to high 
| prices is growing. But some New England 
> cities, after looking over the Newburyport 
© plan, which was a 10-day experiment, 
> called it an inventory sale. Under the plan, 
> merchants cut prices 10 per cent straight 
© across the board. They told salesmen for 
suppliers to come back when wholesale 
" prices were cut. 
' To some, the scattering of retail-price 
"reductions was reminiscent of the price 
break that started in 1920 after New 
© York City’s “overall parade.” In that dem- 
| onstration, citizens paraded, wearing over- 
© alls and promising that they would dress in 
overalls until clothing prices came down. A 
price break occurred soon afterward, started 
by a big New York department store. 
Political issue. President Truman said 
» he was encouraged by the developing price 
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‘SPREAD OF PLAN FOR PRICE CUTS 


Scattered Reductions After Executive’s Plea for Lowering of Costs 


cuts. In a talk to Associated Press editors 
at the beginning of last week he had reiter- 
ated his press-conference demands for 
sharp price reductions. Later in the week, 
Midwestern party leaders urged the Demo- 
cratic National Committee to make high 
prices a leading issue in the drive toward 
the 1948 campaign. 

The Middle Westerners were encouraged 
by the near victory of a Democrat in the 
second Wisconsin congressional district, a 
district that the Republicans had captured 
in 1944 and held in 1946. The vote shifts 
since last November brought the Demo- 
cratic candidate to within a few hundred 
votes of election. But the voting was small. 

In his New York speech, Mr. Tru- 
man coupled his demand for price reduc- 
tions with an appeal for national unity to 
avert a major depression. He counseled 
moderation by business, forbearance by 
labor, all-out farm production and wise 
guidance by Government. 

Taxes should not be reduced in the drive 
against inflation, Mr. Truman said, but 
any surplus should be applied to reduction 
of the federal debt. 

Veto backfire. Overeager veto writers 
of the executive department put the Presi- 
dent in an unusual position. His first veto 
of a measure by the Republican-controlled 
Congress cut down a bill to give former 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana, 
special powers as counsel for a Senate in- 
vestigating committee and to exempt Mr. 
Wheeler from statutes forbidding him to 
accept other employment. The former 
Senator at the present time has a law office 
in Washington. He is an old friend of the 
President. 

The veto message said the bill was so 
worded as to permit the interpretation that 
it granted authority to Mr. Wheeler to 
initiate civil or criminal proceedings on 
behalf of the United States. After the 
message was sent, it developed that Mr. 
Truman had signed an identical resolution 
a year and a half ago. At the White House, 
Charles G. Ross, the press secretary, said 
someone had made a mistake. 

But, at a press conference, Mr. Truman 
said the objectionable features were in the 
bill and should be remedied. There is no 
way of recalling a veto. He asked for new 
legislation with the controversial provi- 
sions .removed. 

Appropriation cuts. More important 
veto battles are in prospect as the Re- 
publicans push through Congress their tax 
and labor measures. But there is little the 
President can do about the reduced ap- 
propriation measures that are heading his 
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way other than to accept the smaller funds 
and ask Congress for more if it is needed. 

House Appropriations Committee Re- 
publicans swung a meat ax at the supply 
bill for the Interior Department last week 
and carved out 47 per cent of the money 
that had been requested. Secretary Julius 
A. Krug said the cuts would cause a tre- 
mendous setback in the nation’s economy 
and might be enough to set off a major de- 
pression. 

Mr. Krug said the greatest effect would 
come from halting work on the great 
water-power projects of the West, which, 
he said, are essential to the expanding 
economy of the area. Sixty per cent of the 
reduction was in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, which operates irrigation and pow- 
er projects in the West. 

An immediate drive was begun to re- 
store the funds for these projects, with 
Westerners putting on most of the heat. 
Before the measure gets through the 
House and Senate, much of the Western 
money is likely to be restored. 

Trips. Numerous trips by the President 
are under contemplation. One of these may 
give him a chance to visit the West. Those 
being considered now would take him to 
Canada, to Puerto Rico and to Alaska. 

No plans are definite for any of these. 
But a trip to Alaska would give him a 
chance to travel through the West by 
train, instead of plane, and thus give the 
voters a glimpse of the President. A new 
campaign is coming on. 
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Pro end Con 
ef National Issues 


Labor Controls 
Before Congress: 
Press Appraisal 


Newspaper opinion is sharply divided 
on the relative merits of the two labor 
bills now being considered by Congress. 
One group of editors believes that the 
House-approved Hartley bill is too harsh, 
and favors final enactment of something 
more nearly resembling the less restrictive 
Senate bill. Another group insists that 
the House measure is justified as a curb on 
union “excesses.” 

Most editorial comment reflects ap- 
proval of outlawing jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts. Recognizing un- 
fair labor practices of unions as well as 
of employers is generally favored, also. But 
there is a feeling in one segment of the 
press that the House measure goes too far 
when it seeks to eliminate the closed shop 
and provide for injunctions to prevent 
strikes in vital industries. 

The Senate bill is “far the more sen- 
sible and practical of the two,” in the 
opinion of the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind.-Rep.). The Hartley bill is “much 
too drastic and framed with the evi- 
dent intention of putting all the penalties 
on labor,” says the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Berkshire Eagle (Ind.), whereas the “rela- 
tively mild” Senate bill “is aimed only at 
obvious abuses.” 

While approving some provisions of the 
Hartley bill, the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News (Ind.) doubts, on the basis of prac- 
ticality, the wisdom of outlawing the 
closed shop. It also objects to govern- 
mental injunctions against crippling strikes, 
prosecution of unions under the antitrust 
laws, and damage suits against unions, be- 
cause “these remedies . . . nowhere deal 
with the merits of the case or the causes of 
the strike.” 

Predicting that the final law will be a 
compromise between the Senate and House 
bills, the Boston Traveler (Ind.-Rep.) 
asserts, in defense of the latter, that “no 
fair-minded person believes there can be 
a compromise where jurisdictional strikes, 
the secondary boycott and national-paraly- 
sis strikes are concerned,” nor “defends 
such practices as ‘featherbedding’ nor ob- 
jects to financial responsibility and finan- 
cial declarations by unions.” 

Doubt that the House measure is 
strong enough in some respects is expressed 
by the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
(Ind.). This newspaper declares: ‘Cool- 
ing-off periods of months have not in the 
past prevented strikes. There should be 
an absolute ban against utility stoppages, 
even if controversies have to be settled 
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by compulsory arbitration or the courts.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) 
says that “the Senate, instead of weaken- 
ing the bill, should strengthen it by pro- 
hibiting strikes which involve the public 
health and safety.” The paper continues: 
“Cooling-off periods merely postpone 
strikes.” It urges, further, a ban on the 
union shop as well as the closed shop. 

The House bill’s provisions, says the 
Cincinnati Enquirer (Ind.), “essentially 
_,. would curb only the excesses of union 
activity” and thus probably “in the long 
run. . . would be helpful to the labor 
movement.” 

By the Hartley bill, we shall be “sub- 
stituting one maladjustment for another,” 
believes the Indianapolis News (Ind.- 
Rep.). This paper observes: “Already a 
considerable body of labor leadership 
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seems to have seen the light . . . Certainly 
this is no time for Congress to rock the 
boat.” 

Also opposed to the House bill, the 
Chicago Sun (Ind.) argues that the cause 
of protecting the public interest “is not 
advanced by denaturing the Wagner Act, 
banning the closed shop, localizing nego- 
tiations in essentially national industries, 
and otherwise imposing on labor unrealis- 
tic and purely punitive restrictions.” 

In the opinion of the Denver Post 
(Ind.), on the other hand, the House bill 
“is not harsh,” but is rather “a coherent 
and comprehensive rewriting of the Wag- 
ner Act designed to afford protection of 
law to labor, management and the public.” 
Favoring union members, the paper main- 
tains, are the provisions for freedom of 
expression, protection against excessive fees 
and dues, and secret ballot on various 
issues. The restrictions on jurisdictional 
strikes, secondary boycotts, featherbed- 
ding, mass picketing and industry-wide 
bargaining it considers “strong and much 
needed.” 
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Here is a general-purpose floor-maintenance 
machine designed for use in small, congested areas 
as well as in larger. open places. This Finnell, in 
one of the larger sizes as shown below at left, can 
be reduced to the small size unit shown in circle. 











Note the low, trailer-type construction of the 
machine, and how easily it goes beneath furnish- 
ings. Thus it is ideal for use in crowded areas of 
factories and textile mills, and in offices, schools, 
and hospitals . . . working effectually around and 
beneath equipment and furnishings. In fact, the 
dual size feature and low construction of this 
Finnell adapt it to use on many floors otherwise 
inaccessible to machine care. Several sizes. 










As easy to handle as a household vacuum cleaner, 
yet this Finnell is powerful... fast... and thorough. 
Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor... is 
equipped with Timken Bearings. And the ruggedly 
constructed worm drive, housed in an extra- 
capacity leak-proof gear case that is lubricated 
for 1500 hours, assures smooth, noiseless perform- 
ance. A precision product throughout, developed 
and produced by Finnell, originators of mechanical 
floor-maintenance equipment. 













For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3705A 
East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, 


Ontario. 




































FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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|} White sidewall! tires, as illustrated, will be 
Nisupplied at extra cost as soon as available 





i Plere’s where a man comes into his own. Here’s where you know what it means tofellow | 
be Boss Man of something big but obedientfin the s 





| Here’s where you hear sie song of the wind — to hold disciplined might in the hollovflo come 
Wl as the birds know it. Here’s wher e the road of your hand, and master a torrent of wil: 

i | seems to unroll before you like an endless ing horsepower with an easy nudge opomed: 

, plush carpet — where all the pleasurable your toe. hy no 


things you’ve worked for gloriously come 
| to pass. Here’s the place where you become thpomeda 
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cans tfellow you always wanted to be, traveling 

vedienlfin the style that cuts the pattern for years 

hollow#lo come in automobile design. 

of will 

dge dpomeday you’re going to have all this — 
hy not set your sights on it now? 


ne thePomeday your garage will hold a sweet- 





heart as sizable as this Buick ~— someday 
you'll look out over a bonnet brimfilled 
with Fireball straight-eight power — some- 


day you'll drive a car that’s 


not merely a 


means of getting places, but a prideful 
pleasure to have and to handle. 


If this takes a little getting, don’t all things 


that are really goodP If it 
takes a little looking ahead, 
isn’t that how you get what 
you want mostP 


This much you can do right 
now: You can see your 
Buick dealer — you can sat- 
isfy yourself that he really 
has the year’s smartest buy 
—you can nail one down for 
your very own. 


TUCK AWAY PLENTY! Roomy 
luggage compartments hola 
plenty —and high-lifting lids 
make it easy to get at any piece. 


So come on! Set your sights on this 1947 


star — and get your order in 


now! 


When better 


automobiles are built 


BUICK 


_ a 
Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays will build them 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, 


BUICK pivision of GENERAL MOTORS 
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An expert at fielding peanuts, 
Johnny misses only one out of five 
..- his errors keep Fido supplied 
with hors d’oeuvres...and nobody 
loses. But the producer of peanuts, 
unlike the consumer, can’t afford 
to make errors or lose time in his 
accounting for goobers... because 
profits depend on comprehensive, 
up-to-the-minute production data, 
intelligibly assembled. 

The Tom Huston Peanut Co. of 
Columbus, Ga., maker of Tom’s 
Toasted Peanuts, uses fact-finding 
McBee Keysort for first-thing-in- 
the-morning reports on yesterday’s 
production and payroll facts. The 
results: Production always knows 





- Iwo Ways to Tally 
Tom’s Toasted Peanuts 





what to make and when to make 
it; Sales knows what to sell and 
what will ship; Payroll knows whom 


to pay and how much. 

“Counting peanuts” the McBee 
Keysort way saves time and money, 
eliminates guesswork in planning. 
The Tom Huston Peanut Company 
knows where it’s going because it 
knows where it’s been. 


Economical, easy to install and 
operate, fact-finding McBee methods 
speed and simplify every business 
routine. If you want more business 
facts, in more usable form... and 
want them faster... get in touch 
with the nearest McBee man. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 





—__. Quesiion — 
ef the Weelk 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Congress authorize use of 
the injunction process against strikes 
that threaten the public welfare? 


Whether injunctions should be per- 
mitted in labor disputes affecting vital 
industries is a question of widespread 
importance. To present a cross section 
of informed opinion, The United States 
News asked members of Congress, 
economists, industrialists and others 
for their views. 

Answers appeared last week. Others 
are printed herewith. 


Senator Wherry 


(Rep.), Neb.; Majority Whip of the Senate, 
Member, Committee on Appropriations; 
Chairman, Committee to Study Problems of 
American Small Business, 

answers: 

By and large, the federal courts should 
not become involved in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. They are not equipped 
to discharge what has now become a 
highly technical responsibility. However, 
where work stoppages are directed against 
the Government itself, or where, in ex- 
treme national emergencies, no_ other 
means may be at hand to protect the para- 
mount interest of the public, use of the 
injunctive process might be permitted. To 
that extent, the Norris-La Guardia Act 
needs clarification and modification. 


Lewis D. Parmelee 


New York, N.Y.; President, Atlantic Gulf 
and West Indies Steamship Lines, 
answers: 

We feel the Norris-La Guardia Act 
should be amended to empower the courts 
to issue injunctions restraining labor lead- 
ers from calling strikes in industries vital 
to public welfare. We feel such injunctions 
should be issuable, even in cases not specifi- 
cally broad enough to involve public wel- 
fare in its broadest sense, providing em- 
ployers are willing to negotiate and, if 
necessary, submit to arbitration. 

The original good intentions of the 
framers of the Act in question have been 
nullified by actions of autocratic labor 
leaders in completely disregarding the in- 
terest of public and in defiance of our Gov- 
ernment, of which the recent coal strike is 
a classic example. 


(by telegraph) 


Claudius O. Johnson 


Pullman, Wash.; Chairman, Department of 
History and Political Science, State College 
of Washington, 
answers: 
The injunction would be the best device 
for dealing with strikes affecting vitally 
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the public welfare, but for the fact that 
organized labor has a martyr complex on 
the use of the injunction in labor disputes. 
for this reason I prefer a federal statute 
naking unlawful a strike that threatens 
the public welfare. I would approve a 
datute which might require at least tem- 

rary public ownership. Sanctions should 
include heavy fines on unions and leaders 
ad imprisonment for willful violators. 
Supplementing this, if necessary, would 
be the use of military measures. 

The problem is essentially an educational 
one. Ultimately both capital and labor 
must accept the view that the right to 
quit or retire is not the same as the right 





io strike or lockout. 


louis Hollander 


New York, N. Y.; President, New York State 
ClO Council, 


answers: 

Beginning with the Debs decision in 
1890 and for a period of some forty years 
thereafter, we had a thoroughgoing test 
of the use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes. It conclusively demonstrated that 
the labor injunction deprives American 
workers of their basic democratic right to 
organize and bargain collectively and of- 
fers no cure of the fundamental causes of 
labor disputes. This national experience 
culminated in the enactment by almost 
every State and by the Federal Congress 
of laws prohibiting the use of the labor 
injunction. 

We should not now turn our backs upon 
the lesson of those years. Judicial coercion 
never has been and never can be a sub- 
stitute for good-faith collective bargain- 
ing, the only road to harmonious and con- 
structive labor relations. 


leland J. Gordon 


Granville, Ohio; Head, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Denison University, 


answers: 
The injunction is not a constructive 


(by telegraph) 





device to promote satisfactory employer- 
employe relations. It implies that em- 
ployes alone are wrong; it puts Govern- 
ment on the employers’ side; it forces 
employes to yield, but not employers. It 
compels employes to work against their 
wishes for the profit of private employers. 
' Yet, as our economy grows increasingly 
interdependent, the larger is the number 
of industries whose continued operation 
essential to public welfare. Also, public 
responsibility to insure fair working con- 
ditions is greater. 

To promote everybody’s welfare, let 
employers and employes bargain collec- 










tively without interference. Let Congress 
teolve that failure to reach agreement is 
a inadequate basis for a shutdown. If a 
shutdown occurs, let Congress empower 
He executive to operate the industry, con- 
tnuing the contract previously in effect 
and turn profits into the public treasury. 
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How to 


Take the Brakes Off Production 


. . . PRODUCTION LAGGING? Look to handling for the cause. 
The rate of production in any plant is governed by the flow of materials 
to every phase of production. Modern handling—with Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks and Accessories—provides a steady, controlled flow of ma- 
terials, releases the brakes that restrict productive output. 


There’s a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Accessory that will help keep 
manpower and machines operating at capacity. A Pocket Catalog lists 
the complete line, including the model you need. Send for your copy. 
Towmotor Corporation, Division 3, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 
| REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER * UNLOADER * UPENDER * SCOOP | 
| CRANE ARM « RAM © EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST | 
© OVERHEAD GUARD ° | 


STORAGE ¢ DISTRIBUTION 
33 
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PATTERN FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Two-Year Pledge of High Output in Steel at $1.47 Hourly Average 


Insurance study and other 
‘fringe’ concessions. Holiday 
pay in General Moiorxs pact 


Something more than a 15-cents-an-hour 
wage-increase pattern is emerging from 
contracts now being signed by big business 
and big unions. These points, previously 
obscured by headlines on wages, stand out: 

Two years of uninterrupted produc- 
tion in the steel industry is virtually as- 
sured, sparing the country the fear of 
another strike a year from now. 

Social-security demands of the CIO 
Steelworkers were granted in part by the 
U.S. Steel Corp. This is important for 
the effect it may have on negotiations in 
other industries. Many employers in the 
past have considered such issues to be out- 
side the realm of collective bargaining. 

Further discussion of social-security 
issues by employers and unions in the steel, 
auto, and electrical-manufacturing indus- 
tries is assured by agreement of both sides. 
This means that CIO steel and electrical 
unions have given up the right to strike 
over these issues for the duration of their 
contracts. 

Fear of a business setback may have 
prompted concessions by both sides in 
steel. It will be to the advantage of the 
union to be signed up for two years at 
high wage levels if a slump comes in the 
steel industry. The company, in turn, will 
have the assurance of uninterrupted pro- 
duction. Either side is permitted to pro- 
pose a general revision of wage rates next 
April. The company may ask for a wage 
cut, while the union may seek a raise. 
However, if they fail to agree on a change, 
the contract terms continue for another 
year and a strike or lockout is forbidden 
before May 1, 1949. 

“Fringe” issues. Plans for vacation 
pay and severance pay, not recognized in 
many mass-production industries, were in- 
cluded in the U.S. Steel contract. In addi- 
tion, General Motors Corp. agreed to a 
holiday-pay plan in its auto and electric- 
equipment plants.- Westinghouse Electric 
signed a similar contract with CIO. Union 
leaders believe this may be an opening 
wedge toward inclusion of other social- 
security demands, such as insurance and 
welfare plans, in future contracts. 

Severance pay granted in the U.S. 
Steel agreement is to go to employes laid 
off because of permanent shutdowns of 
plants or departments. Payments range 


from four weeks’ wages for those with 


three years’ service up to eight weeks’ pay 


34 





SIGNING THE NEW STEEL CONTRACT 
Steelworkers’ Murray (lower left), steelmakers’ Cox {lower right) 
. .. behind the headlines, more than a wage pattern 


for those with 10 years or more of service. 

Holiday pay is another novel conces- 
sion. General Motors and the CIO Elec- 
trical Workers opened up this issue by 
agreeing that employes in GM’s electrical- 
equipment plants are to be paid for six 
holidays a year. Other contracts copied 
this concession. 

Vacation pay was increased by U.S. 
Steel for older employes. Those with 25 
years or more of service are to get three 
weeks’ vacation with pay. As in the old 
agreement, those with one year of service 
get a week’s vacation while those with 
five vears or more receive two weeks. 

Social-security studies to be made 
before these newly signed contracts expire 
will take this form: 

U.S. Steel and the CIO are to study the 
feasibility of an insurance program cover- 
ing death, sickness, accident, medical and 
hospital benefits. The survey, to be com- 
pleted by November 1, may call for joint 
contributions by company and employes. 
General Motors and the CIO Electrical 
Workers and Auto Workers also agreed to 
continue discussions on insurance plans. 
In both cases, however, these unions sur- 
rendered the right to strike on the issue 
during the term of agreement. 

More co-operation between manage- 
ment and labor officials is being shown in 
these and some other industries. Officials 
of U.S. Steel and the CIO Steelworkers 
plan to meet every three months to work 


out any problems arising under their con- 
tract. A preamble to the contract pledge: 
both sides to work for uninterrupted pr- 
duction and “the highest level of employe 
performance consistent with safety, gool 
health and sustained effort.” In signin 
the agreement, C. R. Cox, president of 
Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp., a U.S. Sted 
subsidiary, declared that the two-year cor 
tract was due to the firm’s “great faith” i 
CIO President Philip Murray. 

Portal-pay suits are being dropped by 
the Steelworkers as part of their bargain 
This issue at first delayed wage talks, but 
was put aside when it became evident that 
Congress would outlaw such claims. 

Union-securify issues in steel al 
were settled quickly, once a wage compr 
mise was reached. The Steelworkers gave w) 
a demand for a union shop that would 
quire all employes to join the union. 4 
wartime maintenance-of-membership pit 
vision was continued. Present members ¢ 
the union are being given 15 days in whit 
to resign from the union if they wish tod 
so. Those who remain in are required ti 
pay union dues through a checkoff plan fo 
the two-year period. 

Pay raises being granted in these st 
tlements amount to about 15 cents # 
hour, in the larger companies. There a 
differences in the way this money is & 
vided, however. 

U. S. Steel granted a general wage lt 
crease of 121% cents an hour plus 21/ cell 
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in “fringe” items. These include severance 

y, increased vacation pay, and some ex- 
ira adjustments in job rates to correct in- 
equities. The new average pay rate for the 
corporation now will be $1.47, an increase 
of 13 per cent over the January, 1941, fig- 
ye, which was 85 cents. 

General Motors and the Electrical 
Workers agreed to raise wage rates for all 
employes in GM’s electrical plants by 11144 
ents an hour. The company agreed to 
end another 314 cents an hour for holi- 
day pay. CLO Rubber Workers accepted 
thesame terms from a GM rubber division. 

The CIO Auto Workers, after a el of 
negotiating for a higher figure, accepted 
the 11%4-cent general raise and 31% cents 
for holiday pay. UAW officials claimed a 
revision of holiday-pay schedules created 
aslight edge over the other agreements. 

Smaller companies this year may win 
other variations from the 15-cent wage 
figure. CIO officials in steel, for example, 
indicate that the small steel-fabricating 
fims will be able to negotiate separately 
with the union. The CIO is not pressing 
for application of its new contract on an 
industry-wide scale, as it did last year. If 
the smaller companies cannot meet the 
Big Steel pattern, they may be able to 
negotiate smaller raises. 








BROADER DEMANDS 
BY COAL MINERS 


A soft-coal strike on July 1 is a distinct 
possibility, despite Government efforts this 
week to bring about resumption of nego- 









tiations between John L. Lewis and the 
coal operators. This is the way the situa- 
tion is shaping up: 

Government operation of the bitu- 
minous mines is to end June 30, when the 
War Labor Disputes Act expires. The 
mines were seized last may to end a strike 
called by Mr. Lewis after the private oper- 
ators had failed to agree to some of his 
contract demands. 

The existing contract, signed by Mr. 
lewis and Interior Secretary J. A. Krug 
last May, for the period of Government 
operation, expires also on June 30. If there 
is no new contract between the United 
Mine Workers and private operators by 
that time, miners will not go into the pits 
on July 1. 

Writing a new contract, however, 
will be a difficult job. Mr. Lewis wants to 
negotiate on an industry-wide basis, but 
Southern operators withdrew _ several 
months ago from the industry’s national 
negotiating committee. If Mr. Lewis is 
able to get all the operators back into one 
conference, many of them will oppose a 
tumber of his contract demands. 

Mr. Lewis's demands for his new con- 
tact are expected to go well beyond what 
He won from the Government a year ago. 
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They probably will include the following: 

A pay raise will be sought to provide 
about the same take-home pay for a five- 
day week as for the present six-day opera- 
tion. Mr. Lewis may ask for about a 12 
per cent raise in hourly rates. Operators 
probably will make concessions on pay 
and reduce the work schedule. 

A welfare fund will be sought, and this 
will provide more trouble. Mr. Lewis will 
insist upon a fund into which operators 
pay a royalty on each ton of coal pro- 
duced. He will ask for a 10-cent royalty, 
but may come down in the end to the 
present 5-cent rate. The fund granted 
under Government operation already has 
collected over $18,000,000. First benefits 
voted by the fund’s trustees are payments 
of $1,000 to families of each miner who is 
killed or dies of natural causes. Other 
types of benefits are being planned. 

A medical fund for hospitalization and 
medical-care benefits also is to be de- 
manded. This fund is to include contribu- 
tions from the miners themselves. Opera- 


tors object to the union’s having control 
of the administration of these funds, as 
will be demanded by Mr. Lewis. 

Foremen will provide another major 
issue. Mr. Lewis won bargaining rights for 
some mine foremen during Government op- 
eration, and wants to extend this to all 
mines. Operators are bitterly opposed. 
Congress or the Supreme Court may have 
to decide this issue in the end. 

A work-guarantee may be a surprise 
demand by Mr. Lewis this year. He may 
ask the operators to guarantee that miners 
will work a certain number of days during 
the next year or two, as a hedge against 
unemployment. 

Safety regulations in the mines may be 
improved. Mr. Lewis may not win com- 
plete authority for union committees to 
shut down unsafe mines, but he is expected 
to get some concessions in this field. 

The showdown, thus, approaches on 
a number of difficult issues, and at present 
there is little prospect that a law to pre- 
vent a coal strike will have been enacted 
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Workers Covered by All Types of 
Collective-Bargaining Contracts 
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Basic data: BLS 

Eleven million workers were covered by 
closed-shop or other forms of compulsory-mem- 
bership contracts during the year of 1946. The 
above chart, based on figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows this to be three 
times the number of workmen covered by such 
contracts before the war. More than one third of 
the employes in industries where unions are or- 
ganizing were covered by this type of contract 
last year. 

The number of workers covered by some form 








Extent of Collective 
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of contract increased by a million since the end 
of the war. All but 3,800,000 of the 14,800,- 
000 under agreements last year were covered 
by compulsory-unionism contracts. These include 
the closed shop, under which only union mem- 
bers are hired; the union shop, requiring all 
employes to join the union soon after hiring, 
and the maintenance-of-membership clause that 
requires those who remain in the union after 
a certain date to pay dues during the balance 
of a contract term. 
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Sy ae 


lor mellow moments 


We’d like to plant these few thoughts 
with you today— 

Hamw’s is the smooth and mellow beer 
preferred by millions for their mellow 
moments. It’s been this way for 82 years. 
And this is the year—this is the day—to 
order Hamm’s smooth and mellow beer. 


THEO. HAMM BREWING CO., 





ST. PAUL 1, 





Smooth and 
Mellow Beer 
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before July 1. Pending labor legislation is 
expected to be vetoed by President Tru- 
man. A coal strike, however, may result in 
enactment of an emergency bill designed 
especially for Mr. Lewis. 


BARRIERS TO UNITING 
THE AFL AND ClO 


Obstacles in the way of an AFL-CIO 
merger at present appear to be insurmount- 
able. Current negotiations between leaders 
of the two labor organizations are not ex- 
pected to make much headway. The most 
that is likely to come from these meetings 
is an arrangement for co-operation to com- 
bat restrictive labor legislation. 

Stumbling blocks. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why it will be difficult to 
unite the two big labor organizations. 

Gains being scored by both the CIO 
and AFL in wage contracts and in in- 
creased membership make both organiza- 
tions confident of future success if they go 
their separate ways. The AFL invitation 
to merger conferences came just as the big 
CIO unions were completing contracts that 
provide for new wage increases. CIO mem- 
bership is on the upgrade after some post- 
war losses. The AFL, on the other hand, 
has its highest membership in history, and 
believes it has an edge of several million 
members over its CIO rival. The AFL also 
is making wage gains. 

Jurisdictional issues remain just as im- 
portant as ever in the conflict between 
CIO and AFL unions that cover the same 
general fields. CIO leaders fear that, if 


el 


their unions are readmitted to the AFL 
with their present organizing jurisdictions 
recognized, the AFL executive council or 
convention later might carve up some of 
the CIO affiliates. AFL craft unions fre. 
quently battle within the AFL itself oye; 
the right to organize a particular craft, 
Some CIO unions duplicate existing AFL 
units. 

Balance of power in both CIO and 
AFL would be upset if the large CIO op. 
ganizations were taken back into the AFL 
fold. A few AFL leaders now are able to 
control the Federation. The Steel, Auto 
and Electrical unions of CIO would threat. 
en new alignments if readmitted. Likewise, 
in CIO, the top leadership now can control 
the organization through the Steel and 
Auto union votes alone. 

Political slants of the two yroups are 
different. The CIO believes in taking an 
active role in national political campaigns, 
and generally supports the Democratic 
Party. The AFL has a policy of not taking 
sides between the two big parties. Some 
AFL leaders are active in the Republican 
Party, others in the Democratic. 

Communists who are in positions of 
leadership in some CIO unions would have 
more opposition in the AFL. Their influ- 
ence would be reduced, in the AFL. 

Personal feuds between top leaders of 
the AFL and CIO also complicate the situ- 
ation. CIO President Philip Murray and 
John L. Lewis, an AFL vice president, are 
as hostile to each other now as they were 
friendly for many years. Yet they are 
among the negotiators in this peace pact. 
Some CIO officials feel that Mr. Lewis is 











THE CLIMAX: A union campaign against legislation to outlaw the closed shop in 
lowa reached a climax when 15,000 persons took part in a demonstration at the 
State Capitol in Des Moines last week. Despite the protest, the legislature ap- 
proved the bill, which forbids unions and employers to sign contracts denying 
jobs to workers because they are, or are not, union members. 
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out to try to wreck the CIO he helped to 
form. 

The outlook for peace, thus, does not 
appear good. Present talk of a merger is 
prompted by setbacks suffered by labor in 
Congress and in State legislatures. The 
rank and file of the unions also is demand- 
ing a merger. The leaders therefore are 
going through the motions, although their 
hearts do not seem to be in the task. 


AID FOR LABOR FUNDS 


Final reductions in operating funds of 
federal labor agencies apparently are not 
to be as drastic as the House would like 
them to be. The Senate is moving toward 
restoration of some of the funds, and the 
appropriations that finally are sent to the 
White House for approval probably will 
represent a compromise between House 
and Senate figures. 

The House sought also to remove Edgar 
L. Warren as Director of the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service by abolishing his job. A 
Senate subcommittee voted to restore the 
job and, in effect, to keep Mr. Warren. 
Also, the Senate subcommittee voted to 
restore some of the heavy cuts made by the 
House in the appropriations of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the National Labor 
Relations Board. The Senate may not ac- 
cept entirely the recommendations of the 
subcommittee, but it undoubtedly will re- 
store some of the cuts made by the House. 

Actually, the Senate subcommittee came 
up with a total appropriation for labor 
agencies that was $8,000,000 below the 
House over-all figure. This was done by 
reducing the amount of appropriation to 
be turned over to the State governments 
for operation of employment offices. By 
cutting more than $14,000,000 from this 
$70,000,000 item for the States, the sub- 
committee offset its other changes and 
ended with a net saving. 


> NLRB elections. If a union advises an 
employer that it claims to represent his 
employes, the employer risks NLRB ac- 
tion if he signs a contract with a rival 
union before there is an employe election. 
NLRB makes this clear in a case in which 
a union had failed to ask the Board for 
an election prior to the employer's action 
in signing with the rival organization. The 
AFL had notified Higgins, Inc., of New 
Orleans, that it represented the firm’s 
employes in a new plant. The management 
granted a contract to the CIO, which had 
agreements for its other plants. AFL then 
asked NLRB for an election. The employer 
and CIO argued that failure of the AFL 
to petition for the vote prior to signing 
of the CIO contract now prevented an 
election. NLRB, however, holds that the 
firm was notified by the AFL of its claims 
Prior to the contract signing. It orders an 
election with both unions on the ballot. 
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OssIBLy there is — but most 
| game sles sin haven’t found 
it! For Cyclone Chain Link Fence is 
made to keep would-be intruders 
on the outside ... to give you years 
of economical property protection. 

When it comes to sturdy con- 
struction, you can’t beat the tough, 
steel fabric, galvanized after weav- 
ing for full rust resistance. Or the 
special Cyclone design which keeps 
posts from getting out of line, gates 
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It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
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from dragging, and top rails from 
buckling. Or the expert installation 
which is made by Cyclone’s factory- 
trained crews. 

Send coupon for our free book. It 
will help you to judge Cyclone 
superiority for yourself. And also to 
see which of the 14 types of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence best fits your needs. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E-57 
our free, 32-page book on fence. 
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Special Report 


Parallels with ‘20s and ‘30s, 
when a decline in earnings 
followed security-price drop 


Persons with money to invest are saying, 
as a group, that the prosperity indicated 
by large business profits is a temporary 
prosperity. They are expressing a composite 
opinion, backed with actual cash and not 
argument, that the profits of today may be 
the losses of tomorrow. 

The prices of shares in industrial corpo- 
rations have been going down while the 
price of almost everything else has been 
going up. The average price of stocks in 
354 representative companies dropped 17.5 
per cent from the second quarter of 1946 
through the first quarter of 1947. Profits 
increased 42.2 per cent during the same 
period. Profits, in fact, are at new high 
levels at a time when equity prices are 
declining. 

Investors obviously are looking behind 
current earnings reports and apparently 





INDUSTRIAL 
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extensive research on a topic of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHY STOCK MARKET IS OFF 


Reflection of Investors’ Skepticism Over Soundness of ‘47 Profits 


don’t like what they see. Their judgment, 
reflected in the trend of stock prices, is 
that present profits are illusory, that future 
profits comparable to the present are 
doubtful, and that trouble lies ahead for 
business. 

Some reasons for investor caution 
come to light when the sources of current 
earnings are examined. Markups in inven- 
tory values contributed heavily to 1946 
profits of many corporations. An extraordi- 
narily high volume of business at high 
prices is another factor. Profits on inven- 
tories will not be repeated, and signs are 
increasing that the volume of business may 
be turning down. These factors point to an 
end to the rising trend of profits. 

Then there are other factors that 
threaten to turn profits into losses with a 
moderate slump in business activity. Costs 
of production are high, and wage costs are 
being fixed at a still higher level. At the 
same time, prices for goods are weakening. 
This threatens a squeeze on profit margins, 
and profits could fade fast with a drop in 






sales volume. The steel industry, for ex. 
ample, could break even before the war 
while operating at 45 to 50 per cent of 
capacity. Now steel companies must oper- 
ate at 65 to 70 per cent of capacity to 
break even. Thus, for steel, profits could 
disappear faster than before the war with 
a decline in production. That condition 
applies to other industries as well. 

Investors’ judgment also is probably in- 
fluenced by past trends in production, com- 
modity prices and profits. The chart on this 
page shows the relation of profits to se 
curity prices from 1919 to the present. 

In 1919-21, a situation developed that 
was closely akin to the present situation. 
Corporate profits, in the aggregate, were at 
a high level in 1919, while security prices 
were low on the average. The spread be- 
tween the prices of stocks and the earnings 
of companies was wide. 

That marked the peak of the profit 
becom after World War I. Two years later, 
in 1921, corporations operated at a net 
loss. Losses of companies in the red over- 
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In the eleven Western States, Mr. Adver- They read their favorite newspaper from 


tiser, two out of every three people never see = cover to cover. All the family read it. They 


your newspaper advertising, unless it appearsin —_elieve in it, in the advertising it carries, and 
i j ’s why. 

the Hometown Daily Newspaper sees s ™ y shay bp ectnaitaangty 

Seven-tenths of these people live outside : 

‘ ei ; How much do they buy? Over two-thirds 

the six largest cities. They’ re Hometown people. 


Their interests are centered there. They read of all the retail goods sold in these states! 
the Hometown Daily Newspaper because its | Nobody with anything to sell can afford to let 


interests, too, are centered there, such people be blind very long. 
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ERE’Sanindustrial department 

which furnishes pertinent in- 
formation about hundreds of 
available sites... Offering you cen- 
tral locations, low-cost power and 
fuel, a steady, dependable supply 
of labor and abundant raw materi- 
als. These advantages — plus the 
excellent freight and passenger 
service of the Wabash—will en- 
able you to manufacture and sell 
at a profit. 


Information about these plant 
sites and about communities anx- 
ious to cooperate with you is avail- 
able without obligation on your 
part! Call or write H. H. McIntyre, 
Industrial Agent, Wabash Railroad 
Company, 1448 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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Special Report 





balanced the profits of companies in the 
black. Investors discounted the profit pic- 
ture in 1919, and their judgment later was 
confirmed. Stock prices, on the average, 
declined only moderately in relation to the 
plunge from profit to loss. 

The 1919-21 period also was a time when 
the commodity-price level outpaced con- 
sumer buying power, leading to a break in 
prices that sent production down as well. 
Investors evidently expect a similar devel- 
opment in the period ahead. 

During the 1920s, recovery set in at 
a lower level of commodity prices. Costs 
had_ stabilized, and production hegan to 
climb. Rising production at stable prices 
brought most corporations back into the 
profit column, and prices of securities 
began to recover. 

By 1924, 
stored and security prices began a steady 


investor confidence was _ re- 
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In 1929, this period of prosperity 
reached a peak and came to an abrupt 
end. Industrial production also hit a peak 
and profits soared almost 47 points aboy 
the 1919 average. Industrial stocks fg. 
lowed, and reached an_ all-time hig| 
Individual credit, however, had beg 


stretched to the breaking point 
both stocks and goods. In Oct: 
came the break. 

Loans were called, and a flood of shares 
held on margin was dumped on the marke} 
Average stock prices fell back to the pre. 
boom level within a year’s time, and ¢; 
tinued right on downward, reaching bot 
tom in 1932 at a level below 
point of 1921. 

Security prices tumbled before profi 
began to decline, but the signal prove 
correct. Manufacturing corporations, as 
group, earned less than a third as much ip 
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INVESTORS BEFORE A STOCK BOARD 
... cash instead of arguments is the skeptics’ method of expression 


upward climb from the same level that 
prevailed in 1919. Production in this period 
reached new peacetime highs, and profits 
also bounded back to 1919 levels. Prices of 
goods, at the same time, had steadied, lead- 
ing to stabilized costs of production. This 
was the Coolidge era of prosperity, when 
employment was high, production was ex- 
panding and prices were steady. 

Investors responded by bidding stocks 
up. The outlook for continued expansion 
caused the investing public to expect a 
continually rising profit curve, and secur- 
ities were bought at prices that yielded a 
very low current return. Rising security 
prices were further encouraged by heavy 
individual borrowings to purchase shares. 
Individuals could buy stock for 10 cents 
on the dollar, and brokers’ loans reached 
a record volume. Millions of individuals 
entered the investment market hoping to 
cash in on prosperity. 


1930 as in 1929, and, by 1932, net losses 
were reported. Production in 1932 was onl 
a little more than half the production 
of 1929, and commodity prices were lov 
er than in 1914. 

The 1930s were a period of slow te 
covery. Gains were recorded steadily fron 
1933 through 1937 in production, con- 
modity prices and profits. Security price 
joined in the upward trend. 

In 1937, industrial output exceeded 
1929 by a slight margin. It was not a yea 
of prosperity by 1929 standards, howevet 
Productive efficiency had increased so thal 
more goods could be turned out with fewer 
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workers. Durable-goods and constructiol 
industries failed to reach 1929 levels. Ne 
manufacturing profits compared favorabl} 
to the early 1920s in both 1936 and 193i 
and stock prices had almost trebled sin 
the depression low. 

The 1937 upsurge was followed by at 
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rosperity &B other break. Production and commodity 
2 abrupt prices dipped sharply in 1938, and profits 
t a peak, again registered a steep decline. Stock 
its abore prices fell, too, but stopped at a level well 
ocks fol. above the levels of the early 1920s or the 
ne high depression years. 
ad — bee The war years were characterized by 
to bu && ogring profits, record production and rela- 
er, 1920. B tively stable commodity prices after an 
initial rise. Wartime uncertainty, however, 
of share unsettled securities markets, and stock 
> market B averages fell steadily in price from 1939 

the pre through 1942. 
and cov Stock-market reaction through the early 
\ing bot. B var years reflected investors’ doubts that 

the lon high war profits could continue. Record 
yar production that carried industrial out- 
put twice as high as any other period also 
failed to impress investing groups, and the 
sap between corporate earnings and cor- 
porate stock prices was a spread. Part of 
this spread probably was due to holding 
down of dividend payments by corpora- 
tions despite rising profits. 

By 1943, victory was in sight and in- 
vestor confidence began to be demon- 
strated. Stock prices climbed steadily 
through 1945, when war ended. 

this postwar period began with con- 
fidence by investors. The dip in profits in 
1945 failed to retard the rising trend of 
seurities prices. Profits began to pick up 
in the second quarter of 1946 as stock 
priees also continued their advance. 

Trends in profits and average stock 
prices parted company in the 1946 third 
quarter. Profits continued to soar and 
passed their wartime peak. Production 
recovered sharply after reconversion 
troubles and strikes, and it now tops the 
previous peacetime peak by more than 20 
pr cent. Prices also have skyrocketed, 
with commodities up 80 per cent above 
the prewar level at wholesale. The average 
price of securities, however, began to de- 
dine when production and prices and 
profits began to spurt. After a small re- 
ret losses covery in the 1947 first quarter, securities 
was onli [eptices again declined, reaching new lows 
-oduction ff for the year. 
vere lov. Investors, by their reactions, appear to 
have concluded that the present period of 
slow te § prosperity is to lead to a break like that 
lily from of 1920-21, or that of 1938. They find 
mn, Coll: Bsome support for this conclusion by signs 
ty prices B that production may decline as a result of 
itops in the volume of retail trade and in 
exceeded Bthe sales volume of processed foods. In 
ot a yeu! Baddition, inventory buying is expected to 
hows kvel off, and construction activity is fail- 
d so til Bing to measure up to expectations. 
ith few A moderate drop in production probably 
structio! Brould be reflected more quickly in profits 
els. Net at present cost levels than before the war. 
avorabl ofit margins on sales are no higher than 
nd 195, Busual for most corporations. It is volume 
led sinc Brather than margins that accounts for high 

_. peeegate profits, and investors evidently 
1 by a Bidoubt that this volume will continue. 
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THAT GETS THINGS DONE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 





fv) The SoundScriber Portable—the only self-contained portable 
dictation machine—keeps you “on top of your job”—gets 
things done any time, anywhere. 


gy As your lightest piece of luggage when you take off on a trip 
for a weekend, it simplifies your work and links you with the 
office more completely than a telephone. 


Executives, salesmen, and professional people are today 
speeding their work wherever they happen to be via the 
feather-light SoundScriber disc—which mails at regular letter 
postage. Both portable and desk-type SoundScriber electronic 
recorders are simple, trouble-free, and as easy to use as a telephone. 


SoundScriber has given business a way to dispense with a 

high percentage of its paper work... freeing secretaries for 
more important tasks. But when typing 7s called for, secretaries 
do it quicker...easier...more accurately ...at lower cost 
because the SoundScriber electronic Transcriber—a_secretary’s 
machine—is engineered to the way they work. 
Buy no dictating machine without first investigating Sound- 
Scriber — foremost in the field, facilitating American business as 
no other mechanical aid since the typewriter! Distributors every- 
where. Mail the coupon today for complete and detailed descrip- 
tion of the SoundScriber system for getting things done! 
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Prices in commodity markets continue 
to fall. 

Wholesale prices dropped 0.6 per 
cent in the week ended April 19 for 
the third straight decline. The level, 
at 147.2 per cent of 1926, was still 
34.3 per cent above a year ago. 

Food prices fell 0.5 per cent for the 
sixth straight weekly decline. At 162.2 
they were 5 per cent below the 1947 
peak of March 8. 

Farm prices fell 2.6 per cent to 175.4, 
the sharpest weekly decline since de- 
control of prices. Hog prices were 
down 9 per cent; steers, 6. 

Industrial-goods prices moved up 0.2 
per cent to 132.4. Hides, leather 
products, textiles were lower; but 
metals, metal products and building 
materials were higher. 

Basic-commodity prices in cash mar- 
kets continued to fall in week ended 
April 26. Steel scrap fell $3 a ton; 
hogs, $1.50 per 100 pounds; lard and 
cottonseed oil, 2 cents a pound. 

The level on April 23 was 8 per cent 
below the 1947 peak on March 17. 
The chief declines have been: 


Mar. 17, Apr. 23, 

1947 1947 

Steel scrap, ton $39.00 $30.00 
Butter, lb. .70 58 
Tallow, lb. 27 21 
Lard, Ib. 33 24 
Cottonseed oil, Ib. Al .26 
Flaxseed, bu. 8.50 7.50 
Hogs, 100 Ibs. 28.00 22.75 
Steers, 100 Ibs. 24.25 23°15 
Resistance to the decline, however, 


has been shown by nonferrous metals, 
textile fibers, and some grains. 

Production, in the face of falling 
prices, stays high. 
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Steel operations for the week ended 


April 26 were scheduled at 95 per 


cent of capacity, up 0.5 per cent from 
the previous week. 

Factory output on The United States 
News indicator rose to 193 in the 
week ended April 19, up from 191, 
partly due to resumption of coal min- 
ing. Though lower than for any other 
week in 1947, it was only 3 per cent 
below the peacetime record in March. 

Auto output was 103,148, up 5 per 
cent. 

Trade at retail, measured by depart- 
ment-store sales seasonally adjusted, 


OFFICIAL INDEXES* (MONTHLY) 


325 


fell 6 per cent on The United States 
News indicator to 290. That was still 
8 per cent above the week before 
Easter. Price markdowns continued 
to stimulate buying. 


Private investment, a bulwark of 
production and trade, is tending 
lower. 


New plant and equipment expendi- 
tures plant.ed by U.S. business for 
second quarter, 1947, as shown by the 
chart, are below the peak of the last 
quarter, 1946. Machinery and equip- 
ment make up two thirds of the total, 
construction the rest. Total is 40 per 
cent of all U.S. private investment. 

Total spending planned for the 1947 
second quarter is at a rate of $14, 
200,000,000 a year, 5 per cent below 
1946 fourth quarter. Total planned 
for second half, 1947, is at a rate 7 per 
cent below fourth quarter, 1946. 

Manufacturing and mining expendi- 
tures are planned for the second 
quarter at a  $6,700,000,000 rate, 
down 12 per cent from the fourth 
quarter of 1946. These expenditures 
would be down 13 per cent in the 
1947 second half. 

Commercial and _ miscellaneous, at 
$4,720,000,000 in the second quarter, 
are down 7 per cent. 

Railroads and electric and gas utili- 
ties, however, plan to increase spend- 
ing. The second quarter rate is 30 
per cent over fourth quarter, 1946. 

Price declines, or the fear of them, 
are making businessmen more cau- 
tious. A wait-and-see attitude, if it 
spreads, will cause planned invest: 
ment to be cut still lower. Sagging 
prices, therefore, threaten to under- 
mine the business boom. 
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Shakespeare records this event in Scotland's glorious story. Using tree 
branches as camouflage, Macduff’s soldiers conquered Macbeth’s castle, 
fulfilling the prophecy of “Birnam wood coming to high Dunsinane.” 


. lts an unc ranging story 


It’s a pleasant Scottish custom to this excellent Scotch Whisky has been skill- 


repeat tales of old Scotland's glory. fully blended by the same Scottish family. 


For there’s pleasure in telling an unchang- Yes, throughout the world they tell é 


ing story. Like telling a friend about the about Teacher’s—the most respected [escres 


AGNLAND CREAM 
1S ga 25 


a 


fine flavour of Teacher’s. For 117 years —and enjoyed—of all Scotch Whiskies. 


hy ‘ 
feehion of giant 
Seoten whisky 4 
‘highan's Son 
jreasee 


Gi the Fw. GYTEACHER’'S == by 


Li BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 
Made Since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow e Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. Importers since 1794 











IJEE/NG on the Burlingt 


es, looking for mid-western 
the Burlington offers a valu- 
fefinite program of assembling 
onfidential information concern- 

suited to specific needs. 
ooking for a plant location, perhaps 
b you. The region served by the Bur- 
As a great number and variety of sites. 
area of varied mineral resources, of mod- 
lities and transportation essential to effi- 

manufacturing and marketing. 


Many industries are locating here for the 
very reasons. Naturally, the Burlington want 
to work with them now and in the coming years 
In great measure, we prosper as our industria 
neighbors prosper. 

That is why our Department of Industry and 
Agriculture follows a constant program of gather- 
ing, interpreting and classifying a tremendous 
amount of valuable data according to types of 
industry. This material often provides the basis 
for productive discussion between ourselves and 


lesstangiblefactors,too,theBurlingtonregion _ industrial site-seekers. Can we help you? 


ighly attractive. Here are many towns and cities 
ith the right spirit, where industry is welcomed 
and where workers are unusually productive. 


J. B. LAMSON, Director, 


Department of Industry and Agriculture, 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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19476 GREAT yEAR 


FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 


18 Completely New Diesel 
Streamlined Trains 

ty Five New Empire Builders 
(Now in Service) Chicago-St. Paul- 
Minneapolis - Pacific Northwest 
(Burlington - Great Northern) 
COMING: 

ty Two New Twin Zephyrs 
Featuring Vista -Dome Cars, Chicago- 
St. Paul-Minneapolis (Burlington) 

te Five New North Coast Limiteds 
Chicago- St. Paul-Minneapolis - Pacific 
Northwest (Burlington-Northern Pacific) 

te Six New California Zephyrs 
Featuring Vista-Dome Cars, Chicago- 
Denver - Salt Lake City-San Francisco 
(Burlington-Rio Grande-Western Pacific) 
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BURLINGTON LINES 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad © Colorado and Southern Railroad 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway © The Wichita Valley Railway © Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK 
IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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What a business setback 
would do to the predicted 
surplus in the Treasury 


Now that a business setback appears to 
be getting under way, doubts are being 
raised that the Government can reduce 
personal taxes by 101% to 30 per cent and 
till make ends meet in the budget year 
beginning next July 1. 

This tax-reduction plan, already passed 
by the House and now being argued out 
in the Senate Finance Committee, is based 
on revenue estimates that count on con- 
tinued peak business activity. A business 
sump would reduce revenues, and prob- 
ably would increase expenditures. Never- 
theless, Congress is going ahead with tax 
cuts that would take away $3,500,000,000 
to $3,800,000,000 of federal income a year. 
That could lead to budget trouble. 

For next year, the year beginning 
July 1, the outlook is this: 

Income at present tax rates, assuming 
a business recession of only moderate pro- 
portions, is unlikely to run more than 
$37,300,000 ,000. 

Outgo is to be at least $33,000,000,- 
000, and, if new foreign commitments are 
as costly as now indicated, outlays are 
likely to reach $34,500,000,000. That would 
represent a cut of $3,000,000,000 below 
President Truman’s budget. 

Surplus, in that case, would be $2,800,- 
000,000. 

However, in a recession period, the tax 
cuts Congress now plans would reduce 
revenue by about $3,500,000,000. Thus, 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TAX CUTS VS. BUDGET BALANCING 


Reduction Plan That Could Bring $700,000,000 Deficit Next Year 








Outlook for U.S. Budget 
(Year ending June 30, 1947) 
January April 
estimates estimates 
(millions of dollars) 
Income: 
Income tax 27,134 29.806* 
Miscellaneous taxes 8,013 8,178* 
Employment taxes 
(net) 600 546* 
Customs 496 508* 
Other 3,987 3,462* 
Total 40,230 42.500 
Outgo: 
National defense 15,813 14,546 
Terminal-leave pay 1,900 2.130 
Interest 4.950 4.950 
Refunds 2,127 2.300 
Veterans 7,518 7.309 
International finance 4,026 4.376 
Aid to agriculture 684 527 
Public works 1,346 1,177 
Social Security and 
retirement 1.610 1,610 
Other activities 2,549 2,325 
Total 42,523 41,250 
Net deficit or surplus 2,293 -+1,250 
*Unofficial figure. 











for the new year, the Government would 
wind nv $700.000,000 in the red. 

For this year, the budget year ending 
Jur 4. ... wutiook is somewhat brighter. 
As The United States News has been fore- 
casting for months, a budget surplus—the 
first surplus since 1930—is to appear on 
the Government’s books at the end of the 
year. Mr. Truman now admits this offi- 
cially. The table on this page shows Mr. 
Truman’s revision of previous estimates: 





Income is to be $42,500,000,000. This 
is $2,270,000,000 more than he predicted 
last January. 

Outgo is to be $41,250,000,000, or 
$1,273,000,000 less than Mr. Truman fore- 
cast in January. 

Surplus, on that basis, will be $1,250,- 
000,000. The January estimates showed a 
deficit of $2,293,000,000. 

Over a two-year period, then, a sur- 
plus of $4,050,000,000 is in prospect. That 
assumes present tax rates. What would 
happen to that surplus under the tax re- 
ductions now being drafted would depend 
upon the effective date of the reductions. 

If the cuts were to be made retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1947, as in the bill passed by 
the House, the revenue loss to the end of 
fiscal 1948 would be $5,400,000,000, leaving 
a two-year deficit of $1,350,000,000. 

If the cuts were to become effective 
July 1, as some Senate Republicans advo- 
cate, the Government would show a two- 
year surplus of about $550,000,000. 

If the cuts were to be delayed until next 
January 1, as some of the Senate Demo- 
crats propose, the two-year surplus would 
be around $2,300,000,000. 

The budget outlook, thus, is less en- 
couraging than some of the advocates of 
tax reduction have believed. From these 
sources have come predictions that the 
Government surplus would run $3,000,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000,000 this year, and 
$6,500,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 next year. 

As most economists see it, the trouble 
with such forecasts is this: 

For the current year, the forecasts do 
not allow for the deficit that is almost sure 
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—Harris & Ewing 


AT THE SENATE FINANCE HEARING: SECRETARY SNYDER, SENATORS GEORGE AND MILLIKIN 
... despite the trouble signs, Congress held on to its tax-cut plans 
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Service, yes—good looks, certainly—but 


comfort first in Harter’s C-1500 chair. 
Keeps you rested and feeling fit all day 
long. Upholstered in B. F.Goodrich Koro- 
seal, washable and wrinkle-proof. De- 
signed for proper support to encourage 
healthful posture while seated. 

Harter dealers in principal cities of U.S. 
and Canada. Write for name of the one 
mearest you. Address Dept. 305, Harter 
Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


nl ARTE 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
STEEL OFFICE CHAIRS 





* ALASKA «x 


If you REALLY want to ‘‘get away from it all’’ come to 


TAKU LODGE 


The finest tourist accommodations in Alaska, located in 
the heart of the historically famous Taku River Valley 
Fishing—Hunting—Scenery 
Cocktail Bar—Entertainment 
Rugged atmosphere, tut every comfort for a particular clientele 
Write Box 2261, Juneau 
Baranof Hotel, Juneau, 


or wire: Alaska 
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I'm Reno bound! My life's a sorrow. .. 
Joe's going steady with a Toro. 


POM CK: UE MOK | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ONE OF THE = NAMES 
PAINT MAKING 


DIVIDEND novice 


The directors of American-Marietta 
Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of $2.50 per share on the 
Preferred Stock and $1.00 per share 
on the Class ‘‘A’’ Common Stock pay- 
able May 1, 1947 to holders of 
record as of April 21. 1947. 
GROVER M. HERMANN 

President 

April 21, 1947 


Chicago, Ilinois 
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to develop in the final quarter. This deficit 
is likely to wipe out more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of the surplus of $3,251,000,000 
that showed up in the first nine months of 
the year. 

For next year, predictions of a heavy 
surplus do not allow for any setback in 
business activity. The Administration it- 
self, although it avoids any forecast of a 
recession, refuses to assume that the pres- 
ent high national income will continue in 
the coming budget year. Treasury Secre- 
tary John W. Snyder told the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that the Administration 
anticipates a national income of $168,- 
000,000,000 in the coming budget year, de- 
fact that the latest Commerce 
the current 


spite the f 
Department estimate places 
rate at $176,000,000,000. 

Tax cuts, nevertheless, are to be voted 
in Congress." These cuts are expected to 
be on a percentage basis, roughly the same 
as in the House-approved tax bill—ranging 
from 30 per cent at the lowest income 
levels to 104% per cent at the highest 
levels. A percentage formula for the re- 
ductions is expected to get the support of 
both Senator Millikin, of Colorado, the 
present Republican chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and of Senator George, 
of Georgia, the former Democratic chair- 
man. They reject proposals to drop low- 
income taxpayers from the rolls. 

A veto by Mr. Truman, however, may 
yet block any tax cuts. He opposes tax 
reduction at this time, arguing that it 
would be inflationary. Also, the Adminis- 
tration particularly opposes the present 
tax bill on the ground that it provides too 


much relief for groups of taxpayers re- 
ceiving high incomes and _ too little for 


low-income groups. 

In the House, a veto probably could be 
overridden. In the Senate, it is doubtful 
whether tax-cut find 
enough votes to override a veto. Tax relief 
in 1947, therefore, remains doubtful. 


advocates could 


TAX DIFFERENCES 
IN U.S. AND BRITAIN 


Postwar revisions 
the British and U.S 
again the wide 
countries’ 

To begin with, British taxpayers bear a 
much heavier burden than U.S. taxpayers. 
On a percentage basis, British govern- 
ments, central and local, take half again 
as much out of the national income as do 
governments in this country. 

The contrast, however, does not end 
there. Here are some of the principal dif- 
ferences between the tax systems of the 
U.S. Federal Government and the British 
central Government: 

Personal exemption in U.S. is $500 for 
a single person and $1,000 for a married 


now being made 
tax laws emphasize 
variations between the two 
revenue systems. 


—, 


person. In Britain, it is $440 single ani 
$720 married. 

Allowance for each child is $500 jy 
U.S., and it is being raised from $200 
$240 in Britain. 

Earned-income credit—that is 
tions of wage and salary income—is being 


» dedue. 


raised from one eighth to one sixth jy 
Britain, with a maximum credit of $1,099. 
There is no such credit in the Unite 
States. 

Basic rate in U.S. is 3 per cent of tay. 
able income, less credit of 5 per cent oy 
the amount of tax. In Britain, the bagi 


The Decline in 
Individual Savings 





Source: Commerce Dept. © 1947, U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
rate is 15 per cent on the first $200, 30 per 
cent on the next $300, and 45 per cent 
above that. 

Surtaxes in U.S. begin at 17 per cent 
on the first $2,000, graduating upwards to 
88 per cent at $200,000, again subject to 
a 5 per cent credit on the amount of the 
tax. In Britain, surtaxes range from 10 
per cent on amounts above $8,000 to 524 
per cent above $80,000. 

Capital gains in Britain are taxable 
only to professional speculators. In the 
United States, long-term ag gains are 
taxed at a maximum of 25 per cent, 0 
matter who earns them. Short-term gail’, 


on assets which are held less than si 
months, are taxed at regular income tax 
rates. 


Life-insurance premiums in England, 
for a taxpayer or his wife, get a credit of 
17% per cent. tg that credit, premiums 
cannot exceed 7 per cent of the policy's 
value or one sixth of the taxpayer's i 
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— 
come. There is no credit for insurance 
premiums here. : 

Joint returns by husband and wife are 
mandatory 11 England, but; up to a limit 
of $320, a 90 per cent credit on the wife’s 
‘income 1s allowed. There is no requirement 
io file jot returns in U.S. 

local income taxes are imposed by 29 
states here and by three cities. There are 
wo local income taxes in Britain. 

Rental value of homes is taxed as in- 
ome in Britain, whether occupied by the 
owner or not. Only rental income actually 
received is taxed in U.S. 

Sales taxes in Britain range from 12 
per cent on most necessities, except food, 
o 7 per cent on luxuries. The U.S. Fed- 
eal Government levies no sales taxes. 
Excises are heavier in Britain than in 
(.$, For example, the new British duty 
om a package of 20 cigarettes is 54 cents, 
qainst 7 cents here. On whiskey, the Brit- 
ish tax is $23 a gallon, the U.S. tax $9. 
British taxes, thus, dwarf any taxes 
eer paid by Americans. The revision now 
being made in British tax laws does not 
reduce the over-all burden, but merely 
shifts taxes from incomes to sales. U.S. 
tax relief, when it comes, is likely to mean 
asubstantial cut for all income tax payers, 
without any compensating increases in 





other federal taxes. The difference between 
British and U.S. taxes is likely to widen, 
not diminish, in the period ahead. 


SAVINGS SLOWDOWN 
AS INCOMES GO UP 


The American people are making more 
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money, but saving less, than they did 
during wartime 1945. As the chart on page 
4 shows, individual savings dropped from 
$33,000,000,000 in 1945 to $19,000,000,000 
in 1946, and the decline is continuing in 
1947, 

This is reported by the Commerce De- 
partment, which finds that the drop was 
caused by price rises, increased quantities 
of goods, expanded consumer credit, and 
the end of wartime pressures to buy sav- 
ings bonds. 

Trends shown by the Department’s 
analysis of savings are these: 

Savings bonds now are running to 
higher denominations, suggesting that 
fewer low-income people are buying bonds. 

Other savings are down from 1945 
levels. Individuals’ savings in money and 
deposits increased at a rate one third less 
i 1946 than in 1945. Savings in private 
isurance dropped slightly, and savings in 
Government insurance were off 30 per cent 
from 1945. 

Credit advanced sharply. Mortgage 
credit rose $2,900,000,000. Consumer credit 
jumped $2,400,000,000, and the expansion 
M Most types of consumer credit contin- 
ued in 1947, 
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CAME TO MAINE FOR 6 MONTHS 
... STAYED AND WORKED HERE 


TWENTY 
EIGHT 
YEARS 


“Twenty-eightyears ago, Icame 
down to Maine from Canada. 
Meant to stay six months. Took 
a job as a Goodyear stitcher. Liked it so well that I’m still at it. 

“Not only that, but my wife, son and granddaughter all 
work in the same plant. We all like the company, the people 
and the work we do. Only time any of us wasn’t on the job 
was when my boy was in the U. S. Air Corps. 

“For a Maine man, working isn’t enough. I keep in trim 
after hours with my hobbies. I have a garden and I raise 
chickens. Like to do scout work too. I’m chairman of the Boy 
Scout Troop Committee. Also, I’m a trustee and member of 
the official board of my church. 

“T’m a man who likes honesty and loyalty. That’s what I 
like about the fellows I work with. I like a well-made product. 
That’s what I like about the job I do. And I like square 
shooters. That’s why I’m still with the company after twenty- 


eight years.” 


What Mr. Clarke says—and the type of man Mr. Clarke is 
—merit the consideration of industrialists who are con- 
sidering new locations for their plants. Mr. Clarke is Maine. 
Maine advantages include fair taxes; easy access to the 
nation’s largest markets, both for industrial products and 
consumer goods; good production weather all year round; 
power at nominal cost, available everywhere; pure proc- 
essing water—and living in ‘‘America’s Vacationland.”’ 








It would pay to investigate 
the industrial possibilities 
of Maine, if you are thinking 
of moving, expanding or de- 
centralizing. Send for free 
booklet, “Industrial Maine”’. 











MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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challenge... an obligation ... and an opportunity. 

A challenge to Industrial Executives to use these tools, as a means of quickly 
turning out better products at less cost. 

An obligation to Machine Tool Builders—that surplus tools be disposed of ina 
way that would not upset this industry—so vital to America in both peace 
and war. 

An opportunity for the American Public to obtain a worthwhile return on the 
money invested in these tools—while stockpiling those that would further 
National Security. 

Today, WAA’s machine tool job is one-third completed and the picture is 
in sharp focus. Most tools have been found to be no more “surplus” than 
veterans. There are, in fact, acute shortages which can only be filled from 
WAA supply. Some are simply in the wrong shop for peacetime production. 
Still others are needed for War Reserve ... for Schools... for Export. But let 
the detail story at right tell you how surplus tools are being fitted into the 
nation’s economy for the greatest good of all. 

Notice particularly the tools tagged “TO INDUSTRY”. Priced 25% or 
more below the Used Market Price, industrial executives are drawing on them 
to replace worn or obsolete equipment—to improve their competitive position 
through lower unit costs. No priority is needed. So, alert your purchasing and 
production men to current WAA newspaper and trade advertising on avail- 
able tools. Important, too, get on the mailing list to receive WAA’s Fixed 
Price Machine Tool Catalogs. Ask your Regional WAA Office for copies. 





*& This figure includes some metal-forming tools—and mpontms! , Your business is 
covers only the machines thus far declared surplus. oe poo hese pale - = 
It is expected that the value of additional surplus gently needed or is readily sal- 
declarations may reach another $1,000,000,000— able in other countries. Watch for 


. ‘ other offerings; many of them may 
most of which will follow the channels shown. be of interest to your clients. 


O. V-J Day, America’s left-over production tools of war presented a 
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DISPOSAL OF THE 1'2 BILLION DOLLAR*« 
MACHINE TOOL SURPLUS IS IMPORTANT= 
to INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES 
to MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 

to the AMERICAN PUBLIC 





Sold 


Critically short tools valued at $450,000,- 
000 have already been sold by WAA— 
despite sales of new machines by machine 
tool builders at several times the volume 
of prewar levels. 





To Caled 


Tools suitable for vocational training are 
now being “given” at nominal cost (5%) 
to schools—to help train new skilled 
workers for industry. Present equipment 
in schools averages 25 years old and funds 
are not available to replace them at new 
or used market prices. 





Tools averaging 21% years old are avail- 
able to replace similar tools in industry 
(average age, 71% years). 60 types and 
makes are now being sold at prices set 
low enough—25% or more—below used 
market prices to permit rebuilding. 





To Export 


To help revitalize world markets, WAA 
is selling for export the tools needed by 
devastated and industrially poor nations. 
These tools are offered at a price that per- 
mits the toolsto be rebuilt before shipment. 
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To War Reserve 


80,000 long supply, general purpose tools 
are being withdrawn from surplus and 
allocated to strategic War Reserve. A 
quantity of single or special purpose tools 
will be processed for similar reserve. 





To Scrap 


A large inventory of special and single 
purpose tools which have no further use 
for strategic reserve or commercial pro- 
duction are being offered in competitive 
bid sales—and a large portion of them 
will find their way back to the cupola to 
ease the critical scrap shortage. 
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WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta » Birmingham «+ Boston + Charlotte « Chicago « Cincinnati + Cleveland 
Denver + Detroit « Grand Prairie, Tex. » Helena +» Houston + Jacksonville « Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles « Louisville « Minneapolis « Nashville « New Orleans «+ New York « Omaha « Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. « Richmond « St. Louis « Salt Lake City « San Antonio + San Francisco « Seattle « Spokane « Tulsa 















The Wright brothers probably never dreamed that the 
famous Kitty Hawk flight, some 44 years ago, would be 
the ancestor of world cruises in luxurious giants of the 
air. They probably never dreamed that jet-propelled 
craft would some day hurtle through space at hundreds 
of miles per hour. It was enough that their own winged 
vehicle, crude by modern standards, should stay briefly 
aloft in sustained flight before a handful of incredulous 
witnesses. 


The airplane has come of age since Kitty Hawk. Today 
it is the means of spanning continents and oceans in 
magic-carpet style; of carrying passengers and freight 
over greater distances, in shorter time, than they have 
ever been carried before. The airplane has shrunk the 
globe to walnut-size. 


Aviation is another great industry in which the products 
of Bethlehem Steel are much in evidence. Aircratt- 
quality steels, for example—steels that are subject to the 
most rigid controls, tests, and checks, with perfection as 
the goal. Forgings for cylinders, propeller shafts, crank- 
shafts and cam rings, rocker arms, connecting rods, and 
other vital engine parts—all made to standards of 
highest quality. 

Whenever you travel in the sky, there is a good chance 
that your plane contains some Bethlehem product. Or 
came from a plant or is kept in a hangar erected by Beth- 
lehem. Our name is not emblazoned on the air-giants 
that serve you. But our products have long been linked 
with the science that enables you to fly. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 









Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








To understand what is happening in business: keep these things in mind: 
1. Pipe lines of supply in most fields now are well filled so that demand 
is having to adjust to a replacement basis instead of a basis of replacement 
plus inventory building. Inventory accumulation seems to be ending. 

2. Buyers at retail, too, are slowing purchases. The physical volume of 
sales at retail is lower for a growing number of products. Prices being asked 























































































¥ are cauSing more and more buyers to hesitate or to back away. 
3. Exports, while very large, are not able to absorb all of the goods re=- 
leased by slowing of inventory building and by slowing of some retail sales. 
The net result is a reduction in total demand that is starting to be re- 
flected in cutbacks in production of such things as woolen textiles and some 
types of clothing. Construction, likewise, is failing to spark as officially ; 
expected. Individuals often are hesitating to go ahead with plans to build new 
houses, andindustry is starting to slow outlays for new plant and equipment. 
More cutbacks in production thus appear highly probable in months ahead. 
it the The story of what is going on in textiles is told for you on page ll. 
ld be 
f the Price cuts being made here and there at retail may help somewhat, but will 
elled not head off a widespread adjustment in prices and in production of goods. 
ireds Wage increases will add somewhat to purchasing power of those who get the 
nged increases, and to that extent will tend to bolster demand for some goods. 
riefly The catch is, however, that production sustained at present levels calls 
tlous for more than stable retail sales. It calls for retail expansion to absorb the 
volume of goods that has been going into inventories while the pipe lines were 
oday being filled. Otherwise, goods will back up in the channels of trade and orders 
= ie will be canceled to prevent an undue accumulation. 
iol If inventories are cut down, instead of being stabilized or increased, the 
ea: end result would be a more severe adjustment than otherwise looked for. 
: The level of prices, except for wages and rents, seems obviously to be at 
or near its peak, with the turn downward started or about to start. 
ucts Wage rates for union members are being marked up 10 to 15 cents an hour. 
raft. any dwelling rents are due to rise after midyear. 
) the Raw-material prices, however, are starting to sag here and there. Many food 
ae prices are beginning to turn downward. Building-material prices in most in- 
ank- stances appear to be passing their peak as supply catches up with demand. 
and Steel prices will not be raised to absorb the new wage increase. Steel 
sof might even be reduced a bit in price. Automobile prices very probably will be 
left unchanged after a new wage increase to auto workers. 
nce Price resistance is such that new price rises seem very improbable. 
Or 
eth- There is this other very important factor to keep in mind: 
ants Production slowdown due to strikes is a much diminished 1947 prospect. 
ked An assured flow of materials, in turn, will reduce the incentive of many 








manufacturers to stock up with everything, even above current needs, in order to 
be sure that supplies will not be cut off by big strikes. 
Shortages of recent months often have grown from hoarding of materials. 
Thus, an end to the main incentive to hoarding could be followed by a sharp 
reduction in demand for many materials. Materials that had been hoarded by 
Speculators in anticipation of shortages due to strikes might be released. Sur- 
pluses, in that event, could rather rapidly replace shortages. 













(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 





Coal, however, remains the great uncertainty that may delay this process. 
A coal strike, if prolonged, would gradually strangle production. A Strike 
in coal that would drag on for two or three months seems very improbable in the 
present state of public opinion. It may be, however, that, until the coal out- 
look is clarified, users of materials will continue to play it very safe. 
















Big strikes, as frequently emphasized,- are improbable except in coal. 

Steel is settling for 12.5 cents an hour on direct wages, plus 2.5 cents 
for severance pay and other "fringe" concessions. Smaller companies in the 
steel industry will bargain separately and may settle for less. 

Autos are settling at around 11.5 cents plus 3.5 cents for fringe conces- 
Sions. A strike in the automobile industry is to be avoided. 

Rubber has settled. Electrical equipment is due for settlement on the 
basis of 15 cents an hour over all, including fringe concessions. Oil seems to 
be fixed up. Textiles are settled. It is much the same everywhere but coal. 

A coal strike still is probable for July l, but, if it comes, the furore 
that follows very probably will force some early settlement. It is doubtful 
that U.S. industry will be dragged to a stop while this firht goes to a finish. 
Striking no longer is a popular pastime either with public or workers. 

























In the steel settlement, these other points are imvorte-nt: 

Agreement on all but wages is for two years, not one year. 

Wage reopening, if made a year from now, will probably be in a recession 
period and is unlikely to lead to a strike at that time. 

Union security, maintenance of membership, is ?crented by the comnany. 

Disability insurance, life insurance, sickness benefits, hosnital and medi- 
cal care on a comvany basis are to be studied with a view to adontion. 

Severance pay is agreed to by the company. Southern differential is cut by 
3 cents an hour, bringing nearer the endin~ of that differential. 

The same general pattern that is outlined in steel and autos is to be 
applied in other big industries with CTO vnions. Phil Murr®v is striving this 
year to get settlements without strikes to avoid drastic legislation. 
















Labor will lose in Congress, but get helm fre~ 9 White House veto. 
Labor laws, as a result, are likely to remain about as they are for the 
year unless a coal strike forces Mr. Truman to accent drastic change. 














Tax_cuts likewise still are confronted with a veto prospect. 
Tax reduction for individuals of ahout 20 ner cent will get Senate as it 
has had House backing, but Mr. Trumen irsists that it is too early to cut. 

A broad reduction in taxes, maybe rewritine of much tax law, is scheduled 
for 1948. Tax cuts for individuals may become effective next January l. 



















Budget surplus for year ending June 30 is unlikelv to exceed $1,500.000,000. 

A surplus of $3,500,000,000, sussested bv some, rerxllv isn't in sight. In 
this last quarter receipts go down, exnenditures un seasonally. 

A budget deficit is possible for the year startine July 1 if a business 
setback occurs and if Congress cuts taxes by 20 ner cent as nicnned. That is to 
t be true unless Congress forces economies of at least %3,000,000,000. 

Income at present tax rates may not exceed $37,300,000,000 next year. 

Outgo budgeted is $37,500,000,000. 

! A 20 per cent tax cut would take away above $3,000,000,000. Thus, it would 
be necessary to cut expenses by the amount of tax cut to assure a budget bal- 
ance. That's for the year to start next July l. 



































Profits are very large in first quarter, 1947, for most manufacturing, but 
security prices decline. An explanation is given for you on page 38. 
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Ctockholders Meeting 


for strictness. For them it has developed 


They come from everywhere . . . from 
every income group, from every com- 
munity. They are women as well as 
men, employes as well as executives, 
farmers as well as businessmen. They 
are typical stockholders, the owners 
of business. 

This distribution of business ownership 
through the whole mass of the people 
isan American development. A healthy 


and democratic development. 


We believe that much of the great 
strength of American industry derives 
from the depth and breadth of its own- 
ership. The dollars with which it has 
carried our standard of living up and 
up with an ever-swelling flood of goods, 


produced at lower cost but at higher 


wages than ever before in history — 
these dollars have come from millions 
of our citizens. 

As the nation’s principal market place 
for investors, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has been largely responsible for 
this widespread ownership of American 
business. Here anyone can buy or sell 
shares of industry on brief notice . . . 
at disclosed prices . . . with confidence 
that they are obtaining the best possible 
price available at the time. Without 
such a market, the broad base on which 
modern American capitalism rests 
could never have been built. 

Today as in the past, the first respon- 
sibility of the Exchange is to the invest- 
ing public. For them it has adopted 


rules of business conduct unsurpassed 


one of the world’s most efficient market 
operations. For them it has Ied a suc- 
cessful movement to make facts about 
listed securities available to all. The 
Exchange urges every investor to get 
these facts before buying or selling 
securities; they are the only sound basis 


for investment decisions. 


New YORK 
Stock EXCHANGE 








Weve Been Aske): 


ABOUT LOANS TO BUILDERS OF RENTAL HOUSING 


A more liberal basis for loans to finance 
the building of houses and apartments to 
rent is in effect. Increased interest is being 
shown in Section 608 of the National 
Housing Act, under which the Federal 
Government will undertake to insure 
loans up to 90 per cent of the necessary 
current cost of new dwellings. This takes 


into account the present high cost of 
building. 


Construction of rental housing is to be 
a major objective in the period ahead. 
There is much support in Congress and in 
the Administration for a Government 
subsidy for this type of housing. Yet, even 
without a subsidy, terms are offered that 
are regarded as liberal by many private 
borrowers. 

Private investors in building are ex- 
pected to become more interested when 
rent control is eased, as it soon is to be. 
This may lead to a revival from the 
slump in building that appears, from con- 
tract-award figures, to be started. 


What is Section 608? 

This is part of the National Housing Act, 
and is aimed at increasing construction 
of rental-housing units, both large and 
small, to overcome the present shortage. 
It provides for Government guarantee of 
mortgages, up to 90 per cent. Certain re- 
quirements must be met by builders to 
qualify for mortgage guarantees, but these 
requirements have been eased in some 
respects. 


Who can borrow under this section? 
Anybody—an_ individual, partnership or 
corporation. But, where the amount of a 
mortgage is more than $200,000. the bor- 
rower must be a corporation to get a 
guarantee from the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the ageney which handles 
this program 


How much can be borrowed? 

The top amount that will be guaranteed 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
on one mortgage is $5,000,000. But more 
than that amount might be possible for 
a joint building project where two or more 
separate corporations obtained guaran- 
tees of separate mortgages. 


What requirements must be met? 

One important requirement involves the 
cost per room of houses and apartments 
built under FHA-insured mortgages. This 
cost is limited to $1,500 a room in some 
areas. In sections where building costs 
are especially high, FHA has raised the 
limit to $1,800 a room. There also are 
requirements to be met as to construction, 
design and location. FHA has certain re- 
quirements to serve as guides, but its local 
offices now have authority to approve 
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buildings that are considered sound as to 
structure and design. 


Can loans be, in effect, for 100 per 
cent of costs? : 

Yes, this might be possible in certain 
cases. If a builder gets an insured mort- 
gage loan of 90 per cent of his expected 
cost, and then is able to construct the 
building at a lower cost than originally 
anticipated, he might obtain the full 
financing of the project. 


Are rents controlled in these projects? 
Yes. Rent ceilings are set by FHA. But 
they differ somewhat from the rent con- 
trols established by the Office of Price 
Administration. The general rule calls 
for an average rent ceiling of $80 a month 
for houses or apartments in new housing 
projects. This means that some can rent 
for more than $80, but others then must 
rent for less, to balance the average at 
$80. In addition, an allowance of $3 a 
room sometimes is made for services. In 
two high-cost metropolitan areas—New 
York and Chicago—average rentals of 
more than $80 are allowed by FHA for 
some projects. 


Is a builder guaranteed a return on 
his investment? 

There is no outright guarantee, but the 
FHA formula for fixing rent ceilings on 
new dwellings is aimed at giving the 
owner a 644 per cent return on his in- 
vestment, after expenses and taxes. The 
return often is more than that, as the 
formula makes an allowance of 7 per cent 
to cover vacancies and collection losses. 
Under present conditions, vacancy losses 
usually are small. 


What interest is charged on loans? 
Interest rates are set by the lender and 
the borrower, but cannot exceed 4 per 
cent if the loan is to be guaranteed by 
FHA. In addition, FHA charges one half 
of 1 per cent a year for insuring mort- 
gages. Thus, the borrower pays a maxi- 
mum of 4% per cent. 


For how long do the loans run? 

The maximum time to repay guaranteed 
loans usually is 25 years on smaller rental 
developments, and 32 years on larger 
projects. Details of repayment are worked 
out by the builder and the lender. 


How are insured loans obtained? 

The usual procedure is for the builder to 
make a tentative study of his project, 
including location, and then to discuss his 
proposal with the FHA field office for his 
area. If FHA approves the project, the 
builder then goes to a bank or some other 
-lending institution approved by FHA to 





discuss an insured mortgage. After all 
arrangements are agreed upon, the lender, 
the builder and an FHA representatiye 
sign the agreement. Part of the loan they 
can be obtained to go ahead with ¢op. 
struction, Thus, all arrangements and 
processing are handled in the field, 


Do veterans get preference in ren}. 
ing? 

Yes, veterans of World War II are Sup. 
posed to get a 30-day period of preference 
in renting houses and apartments built 
under this program. After that, nonvet. 
erans can be admitted to housing units 
not filled by veterans. 


How long can these loans be ob. 
tained? 

Under present law, mortgages can be in- 
sured under this program only until next 
June 30, though other provisions of the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act rn 
until the end of the year. Congress now 
is considering extending the program at 
least until December 31, possibly longer. 
FHA has left enough of its $2,000,000,000 
mortgage-insurance authorization to op 
erate in this field until early 1948. 


Can loans be insured for individual 
homes too? 

Yes, FHA-backed financing is_ possible 
for single homes, for rental, sale or per- 
sonal use. But this comes under another 
section of the National Housing Act. 
Here, too, the amount of the mortgage 
on a new house is 90 per cent of the 
necessary current cost, including land. 
But the maximum amount that can be i- 
sured for a dwelling to be used by one 
family is $8,100, and in some localities 
it is $5,000, : 


What about buying old houses? 
FHA also will insure mortgages on exist: 
ing houses that are bought, but the terms 
are much less liberal than under Section 
608. Here, the properties must be consid- 
ered “economically sound” in accordance 
with long-term values, rather than on 
the basis of current costs. Mortgages can 
be insured only up to 80 per cent of 
FHA’s appraisal. And the borrower cal 
be charged up to 444 per cent interest, 
plus one half of 1 per cent for insurance 
of the mortgage. 


Thus, emphasis is on financing of houses 
and apartments for rent. There already 
has been a sharp increase in applications 
received by FHA for guarantee of mort 
gages on apartment houses and other 
multifamily rental-housing projects, de 
spite the decline in construction. Alto 
gether, about one third of the applications 
received by FHA are for rental housing. 
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Westinghouse and RCA 


buy new plants in Pennsylvania 


THERE ARE REASONS: 


There are many reasons for the present great 
industrial activity in Pennsylvania. The idea 
of decentralization is sweeping industry. Rises 
in freight rates and trucking costs are making 
jtever more important to get close to the big 
eastern markets. These and many other factors 
are causing plans for many new plants in 
Pennsylvania. Should you consider a plant or 
branch in the midst of this big home market, 
close to the seaboard and within easy access of 
the export routes? Let us give you specific 
facts on locations, labor supplies, raw ma- 
terials, taxes, etc. Write for the free illus 
trated booklet, “‘Let Your Business Grow in 


Pennsylvania’. 





Westinghouse Invests $2,300,000 in this plant 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation has just bought, for approxi- 
mately $2,300,000.00, the Government-owned propeller plant near 
Beaver, Pa., and will establish there its Standard Control Division. 
The output of this type of control equipment is at five times pre-war 
level and a $20,000,000 annual production schedule has been set up 
for this new plant. The company will also manufacture other 
miscellaneous electrical equipment with 2,000 employees and an 
annual payroll of $5,000,000.00. 





RCA buys world’s most modern Electron Tube Plant 
The RCA Victor Division of RCA will supply 
the tube needs of the television industry at 
this radio and television tube plant originally 
built for the Navy at Lancaster, Pa. The plant, 
with over 326,000 square feet of manufacturing 
Space, will manufacture tubes used in both 
television cameras and receivers, power tubes 
for radio stations, photo tubes and other 
special purpose tubes. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 





Pennsylvania 





HARRISBURG, PA, 


James H. Duff, Governor Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerce 
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Quick Rise of Senator Ives in Shaping New Labor Legislation 
... Check by Congress on Jesse Jones's Influence in Industry 


> Irving M. Ives, who sometimes calls 
himself a Jeffersonian Republican, has be- 
come a distinct influence in the Senate, 


after less than four months of service 
there. To a large extent, Senator Ives 


shaped the labor bill now under discussion 
on the Senate floor. 

In doing so, he upset the carefully laid 
plans of no less a party leader than Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. And, as a 
by-product, his action brought a new turn 
in Republican presidential campaigning. 

Senator Ives, unassuming, disarmingly 
friendly, a legislator who learned how laws 
are written in the hard school of the New 
York Assembly, hold 
a position of power in the Senate for some 
time to come. An understanding of the 
man, his motives, and ideas provides a key 
to the present labor-legislation situation, 
and should prove illuminating as future 
issues arise. To turn to who he is, what he 
is doing, and the results of these things: 

Challenger. As a _ presidential aspir- 
ant, Senator Taft, at the moment, is on 
the defensive. He was forced to take that 
position as a result of Mr. Ives’s action. 
Although chairman of the Labor Commit- 


seems destined to 


tee, Mr. Taft found he could not control 
that group. A coalition more friendly to 
labor, led by Mr. Ives, rejected the 


harsher points of Senator Taft’s program 
for curing labor abuses. This demonstra- 
tion that Mr. Taft’s leadership did not 
extend to his own Committee was regarded 
by many political observers as a definite 
setback for the Taft campaign. 

Mr. Taft now is endeavoring, with pros- 
pects of success, to have some of his 
proposals restored to the labor bill by the 
He is fighting not only 
for his own ideas on labor, but also to re- 
establish his presidential candidacy. Gen- 
eral support from the Senate would off- 
set his loss of Committee leadership. 

Dewey man. Senator Ives is support- 
ing the presidential candidacy of Governor 


Senate as a whole. 


Thomas E. Dewey, of New York. The 
latter and Mr. Taft are regarded as two 


of the principal contenders for the Repub- 
lican nomination. Anything that impedes 
the Taft candidacy naturally helps that 
of Governor Dewey. 

Nevertheless, friends of Senator Ives re- 
port that he regrets any embarrassment 
he may have brought to Senator Taft and 
considers that their disagreement is simply 
the result of his sticking to his own care- 
fully developed ideas. Mr. Ives, himself, 
says he has not discussed labor issues with 
Governor Dewey, and that they probably 
would not be in full agreement. He and Mr. 
Taft remain on cordial personal terms. 

As Republican floor leader of the New: 
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York Assembly, Mr. Ives learned, and 
still believes in, party regularity. But he 


has not insisted upon it in others when 
party loyalty puts a strain on sincerely 
held convictions. He applies the same rule 
to himself. 

Purposes. Mr. Ives’s goal has been to 
write a labor law that would not encounter 
an automatic veto at the White House. 
He wants to correct the most glaring pres- 
ent abuses and leave the rest for later 
study and later Mr. Taft 
to proceed at once with a number of stern 
provisions. By comparison, the bill already 
passed by the House is even more severe 
than Mr. Taft’s program. 

For some time, Mr. Ives held out for 
sending piecemeal labor legislation to the 
White House. In that way, he felt that 
some phases of his program would be 
approved by the President. Mr. Taft in- 
sisted on a single bill. Mr. Ives yielded 
when he found that the single Committee 
bill embodied many of his own ideas, with 
Mr. Taft’s harsher provisions eliminated. 

If bill is vetoed. Best appraisals of the 
situation agree that a bill even somewhat 
stronger than the Taft program ultimately 
will be sent to the White House, and that 
it will be vetoed. There are enough votes 
in the House but a 
coalition of liberal Republicans and Demo- 


action. wants 


to override a veto, 


crats, forming around Senator Ives, is 
expected to sustain the President’s action 


in the Senate. 





—Acme 
SENATOR & GOVERNOR 
... not less than 100 per cent 


The net result would be to leaye Me 


Truman without legislative weapons 
combat a nation-wide coal strike that j 


indicated for June 30, when the mine) 
pass from Government control back 4 

their owners. In some Republican cirel 
of the House and Senate there is an ee 
pectation that public blame would fy 
upon Mr. Truman for his veto, and thy 
chances of Republican success in Os 194 
elections would be enhanced. 

Mr. Ives, himself, deplores any tend 
to play party politics with the labor bij 
“We have no business making partigy 
politics of human relationships,” he says 

“and the labor issues are squ: rely in th 
middle of human relationships.” 

In dispute. In principle, Senator Iya 
says, he and Mr. Taft are in close agre. 
ment. Both want to correct abuses relate) 
to the closed shop, industry-wide bargaip. 
ing, big strikes that cripple the nation 
economy, jurisdictional disputes, and op 
pressive uses of union power. They dife 
on how to approach the labor problen 
In particular, the dispute has narrowel 
to four points: 

Coercion. Mr. Taft wants it made a 
unfair labor practice for unions or ther 


members to coerce employes in the exe-p 
Pas chair 
) mittee o 


cise of their bargaining rights as individ. 
uals. Mr. Ives disagrees. 
he thinks, would lead to reckless charge 
by one employe against another, constatt 
feuding and litigation. 


Such a provision 








Industry-wide bargaining. Mr. Tai} @ 





would discourage industry-wide bargait- 
ing by forbidding international labe 
unions to dictate contract terms to loed 
‘unions, or to act as the collective-bargair 
ing representatives of the latter. Mr. Ive 
believes this would undermine the author 
ity of the international unions, and resul 
in numerous wildcat local strikes. Cor 
gress, he thinks, should not tinker nor 
with the internal structure of the union 
Welfare funds. Mr. Taft wants mgi 
regulation of the disbursements from we 
fare funds, and would outlaw employe 
contributions to such funds unless mal- 
agement participates in their administe 
tion. Mr. Ives replies that a number d 
such funds already are working well. Ht 
feels that Congress should make a furthe 
study of these before acting. 
Jurisdictional disputes. Mr. Taft woul 
reach jurisdictional strikes and secondary 
boycotts by direct court injunctions, 
be sought by the employer or any inj 
party. Mr. Ives prefers action through the 
National Labor Relations Board, wit 
only the latter empower red to seek restrailt 
ing orders. To give employers that priv 
lege, he believes, would unnecessarily 
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veaken the Norris-La Guardia Act for- 
ding injunctions in labor disputes. 

These four issues are the basic points 
in controversy in the Senate debate. Dem- 
yeratic prolabor Senators oppose much of 
\{r, Ives’s program, but are ready to join 
him in voting against the Taft proposals. 
Mr. Ives’s own views are the result of years 
of close contact with labor questions. In 
fact, he has long been a student of ideas. 

Young liberal. As a youngster, Mr. 
Ives was attracted to liberal causes. He 
sibscribed to most of the liberal and radi- 
cl publications, and read widely and 
thoughtfully. After college and two years 
of Army service in the first World War, 
however, he entered the banking business 
and that taught him conservatism. From 
1920 to 1923, he was with the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York, and, from 1923 
to 1930, with the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. also of New York. From 1933 to 
1945, he engaged in a general insurance 
business at Norwich, N. Y. 

Meanwhile, he had entered politics. In 
1930 he was elected to the Assembly, and, 
by 1935, he was Republican leader, a post 
he held, except for one year as speaker, 
until he came to the Senate. During much 
of this period his party had a majority 
in the Assembly, but there was a Demo- 
cratic Governor in the Executive Man- 
sion, a situation analogous to the present 
Republican Congress and Democratic 
President. Mr. Ives has had abundant 
experience with that predicament. 

His contact with labor questions came 
as chairman of the joint legislative com- 
mittee on industrial and labor conditions. 
He authored legislation creating the New 
York State Department of Commerce and 





the State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. He became dean of that School. 

Mr. Ives and Governor Dewey. Mr. 
Ives has been on somewhat distant terms 
with Governor Dewey from time to time. 
After the Governor took office, he fre- 
quently found it difficult to see Mr. 
Dewey about problems in the Assembly. 
Reportedly, Mr. Dewey was not entirely 
pleased at the selection of Mr. Ives as Re- 
publican senatorial nominee and his run- 
ning mate in last autumn’s election. Mr. 
Ives was nominated after State leaders be- 
come deadlocked over two other candidates. 

Any rift with Mr. Dewey now has been 
healed, however. Asked who his presiden- 
tial candidate is, Mr. Ives replies: 

“Thomas E. Dewey—100 per cent.” 

Mr. Ives won election to the Senate 
over Herbert H. Lehman, a renowned 
vote getter, by 251,000 votes, while Gov- 
ernor Dewey was re-elected by 687,000. 

In the Senate. As a Senator, Mr. Ives 
stepped out at once in opposition to the 
seating of Senator-elect Theodore Bilbo, 
of Mississippi. He supported the confirma- 
tion of David E. Lilienthal, and the Presi- 
dent’s program of aid for Greece and Tur- 
key. He also voted for a $4,500,000,000 
cut in the 1948 budget and for legislation 
banning portal-pay suits. 

He introduced a bill to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment on grounds of 
religion, race or national origin, similar to 
a State law of which he was the author in 
the New York legislature. Although a 
forceful speaker and resourceful debater, 
he has made few speeches. Most of his 
activity, has centered on labor legislation. 

In the Labor Committee. As the Com- 
mittee took up the problem of working 
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For the coalition—a bare majority 


out major changes in the nation’s labor 
laws, Mr. Ives chose for a time to sit back 
and listen rather than to take a prominent 
role. Later, it became obvious that he was 
one of the few members who had a back- 
ground of direct contact with the labor 
problems on which the group was working. 
He soon was much consulted by his col- 
leagues and his opinions carried weight. It 
became apparent, too, that he was adroit 
in the back-stage dealings that are en- 
gaged in by those writing the details of 
legislation. He was skillful in such deal- 
ings long before he left New York. He 
had, apparently, a fluid labor program, 
but it was recognized that it had upper 
and lower limits where harshness was 
concerned. 

In the end, he joined with two other 
Republicans, Senators Aiken of Vermont, 
and Morse of Oregon, and four Democrats. 
Senators Thomas of Utah, Murray of 
Montana, Pepper of Florida, and Hill of 
Alabama, against the Taft ideas—seven 
votes in all and a bare majority of the 
13-man Committee. 

After a decade of study, Mr. Ives still 
finds the labor question an elusive one. 
“The more you study it, the less you seem 
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to know,” he says. But he is still studying 
and, meanwhile, has established himself as 
a figure to be reckoned with in the Senate. 





POWER OF MR. JONES 


> Jesse H. Jones is the target of the 
newest Republican congressional investiga- 
tion of affairs under the Democrats. Al- 
though Mr. Jones has been out of the 
Government for more than two years, he 
continues to be a controversial and legend- 
ary figure in Washington. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee now wants to know just how much 
power Mr. Jones wielded as head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and as Fed- 
Loan Administrator, and whether 
men” continue to hold that au- 


eral 
“Jones 
thority. 

RFC’s powers expire on June 30, unless 
Congress renews them, and the Committee 
wants to know whether, in extending its 
life, some restrictions should be imposed. 

“Jones men.” It has turned up, first 
of all, the information that 81 “Jones men,” 
employes of RFC, were given jobs with 
railroads, banks, insurance companies and 
other enterprises that borrowed money 
from RFC. Only five of the companies 
involved still owe the agency money. 

Some members of the Committee are in- 
clined to question the propriety of the 81 
job appointments. They ask whether Mr. 
Jones and his associates were trying to 
get control of big segments of industry 
for themselves. 

There is, however, another view of the 
question, held by numerous businessmen 
and bankers. When a bank grants a cor- 
poration a big loan, it usually insists that 
one or more of its men be placed on the 
corporation’s board of directors. The pur- 
pose is to see to it that the corporation’s 
affairs are run in a manner that will as- 
sure the repayment of the loan. 

In extending the life of RFC, thus, 
Congress will have the chance to decide 
whether or not, when RFC money is 
loaned, RFC men shall be permitted to 
take jobs with the borrower to keep close 
tab on corporate practices. 

Railroad finances. Testimony has de- 
veloped that Mr. Jones was especially 
interested in railroad financing. He saw 
to railroad loans personally. RFC officials 
came to him with all problems related to 
the carriers. 

Charges have lodged with the 
Committee that he sought a reorganiza- 
tion of one large railroad in early 1944, 
to prevent others from obtaining control 
after the elections of that year. The re- 
organization was approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and_ the 
courts. 

Power. Actually, of course, Mr. Jones’s 
power was vast. Some have called it sec- 
ond only, at the time of the war, to that 
of President Roosevelt. Mr. Jones, him- 
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a 
self, once said he could lend any amount 
to any borrower on any terms. In fact, , 
did lend more than $50,000,000 ,000, Mug, 
of that amount went into constructioy of 
plants required for emergency wartim, 
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JESSE JONES 
... will he use the clincher? 


in Congress, he was much admired bi 
conservative Democrats and Republicans 
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Truman-Tydings Ticket in ‘48 .. . Economy Threat 
To Broadcasts to Russia... Signs of Labor-Bill Veto 


Big labor and big business got to- 
gether quietly in a Pittsburgh meeting 
and arranged the basis for wage set- 
tlements that are counted upon to as- 
sure two years of peace in the steel, 
automobile and some other big indus- 
tries. 
xk kek 


Phil Murray, CIO president, really 
worked out the deals that are avoid- 
ing big strikes of CIO unions in 1947. 
John L. Lewis, rival to Mr. Murray in 
the industrial-union field, offers the 
one big strike threat for this year. 


x *k *& 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, is 
to be named first Secretary of Nation- 
al Defense, if and when Congress ap- 
proves the plan for creating a single 
head for the military services. Mr. 
Forrestal is acceptable to top leaders 
of the Air Forces, which would gain 
an independent status under the office 
of Secretary of National Defense. 


w “kik 


President Truman is much more opti- 
mistic about the chances of avoiding 
a sharp business slump, which would 
bring prices back into some balance, 
than are his top economic advisers. 
Those advisers doubt that trouble 
now can be avoided as buyers display 
resistance to many prices. 


xk 


President Trman has given labor 
leaders no firm promise that he will 
veto a bill imnosing restraints upon 
the power of labor unions, no matter 
how stringent the terms of that bill 
are. Even so, word has come from the 
White House that a veto will result if 
labor-union powers are limited se- 
verely. 


x** * 


Senator Tydings, of Maryland, finds 
that his name is cropping up among 
those mentioned as possible second 
man on the Truman ticket for 1948. 
The Democrats are looking for some 
man with a political following in the 
East who can bolster the 1948 ticket. 
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Julius Krug, Interior Secretary, is 
counting on a roar from the people 
of Western States to cause the Senate 
to insist upon funds for power devel- 
opment and for resource protection 
which the House of Representatives 
is prepared to slash in the interest of 
economy. Republicans may find the 
political going rather tough in the 
West if they go through with curtail- 
ment of Government projects. 


* -* 


John Taber. House Appropriations 
Committee chairman, is causing 
White House jitters and is being given 
inside credit for causing a substantial 
cut in the rate of Government spend- 
ing, even while the money 1s available 
from past appropriations. Mr. Taber 
is astonishing his own colleagues by 
the drive he is putting in his efforts 
to force a cut in spending. 


xk k 


Army and Navy officials have not 
been able to spend dollars as rapidly 
as they thought they could, which ex- 
plains in part why the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s budget picture is better 
than Mr. Truman forecast last Janu- 
ary that it would be. Military spend- 
ing is running below the rate the 
admirals and generals thought they 
could reach in peacetime. 


af 


Mail being received by members of 
Congress has run heavily against the 
President’s proposal for aid to Greece 
and Turkey, so members of Congress 
are exercising independent judgment 
in voting for it. 


xk kw k 


Gen. A. A. Vandegrift and the Ma- 
rine Corps he commands are very 
touchy on the issue of merger of the 
military services because they are 
aware of an Army memorandum 
that recommended merging the Ma- 
rines with the regular Army. The 
Marines now are inclined to see an 
end to their service in every proposal 
for giving some new _ superofficial 
power to shape their fate. 


State Secretary George Marshall 
discovering that U.S. and British jy 
dustry both are wary of the ideag 
reviving industry in Germany apf 
Japan, even if the alternative js 
keep those nations on the dole at t 
expense of U.S. taxpayers. Therey 
a notable tendency to want to } 
competitors out of markets after 
were knocked out during war. 


xk 


A big argument is flaring between ¢f 
Army and Senators from Southe 
States over an Army plan to b 
1,200,000 bales of cotton for proces 
ing by industry in Germany anf 
Japan. Army insists upon _ buying 
Brazilian cotton because it is cheape, 
enabling sale of resulting textiles at 
profit, while Southern Senators argy 
that only U.S. cotton should } 
bought and that any goods proce 
from it should not be sold in compet 
tion with U.S. cotton goods. 


x *& & 


William Benton, Assistant Secreta 
of State for public affairs, is maki 
more of a dent in Russia with hs 
radio news programs than is beinif 
made by any activity of diplomats} 
Mr. Benton finds, however, that Ca 
Sress 1s whetting an ax to wipe out hi} 
program just at the time it is makitl 
the Russian spokesmen scream. 


x *k 


Secretary Marshall is getting neart 
end of his honeymoon as admiai 
trator of U.S. foreign policy, wil 
newspapermen beginning to complais 
that the General’s idea of keeping thi] 
public informed is not far differe 
from that of any military man Wi 
likes to keep things quiet. 


x kk 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Ag} 
culture, will not recommend 4 
turn to the prewar program of 
production control if prices of @# 
cultural products should start tot 
cline, but will favor instead a Us 
subsidies to expand consumption 
foodstuffs and fibers. : 
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